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“POETRY. 
A SONG OF THE PERIOD. 


Don’t tell me of the pauper brood, 
Who daily cry for a crust of food; 
The badly-clothed or the evil-shoed. 
Or the bare, blue toes of the crossing-sweeper! 
Don't tell me of the white, wan faces, 
The dirty lodgings and crowded places, 
Where poverty grins and sin grimaces! 
“Am I my brother's keeper?” 
Don’t tell me of the ‘“‘awkward squad,” 
The loafers who get kept in ‘‘quad,”” 
Or tired men, laid beneath the sod, 
In graves where they get house-room cheaper! 
Dear me! I’ve hardly time to think, 
With business first, and then the rink. 
And a fellow must sometimes eat and drink— 
“Am I my brother's keeper?” 
Don’t tell me of the murky air 
That chokes the lungs and breeds despair 
Where none are young and few are fair, 
And men drink deep, but women deeper! 
Don’t tell me of the moral obliquity 
In those low dens of vulgar iniquity! 
My views may claim a Scriptural antiquity— 
‘‘Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
What! come and help, you say? Oh no! 
Some man of coarser grain may go, 
*Twould break me down to see such woe. 
Have you no shepherd for your sheep, sir, 
An honest missionary, say, 
A Biblewoman. By the way, 
I’m rather out of cash, to-day, 
Or I would give a trifle. Pray 
Lookin again! I°ll help to pay 
To keep my brother’s keeper. 
—London Spectator. 














ENGLISH AND AMERICAN FAMILIES. 


The readers of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL are 
aware that I take little share in the com- 
mon alarms about the physical deteriora- 
tion of the English race in America, the 
diminution of families, the alienation of 
land. Twenty-five years ago, there seemed 
some foundation for these solicitudes; but 
improved knowledge, on the one side, and 
more careful comparison of facts on the 
other, have done much to dispel the fear. 
Noone can inquire much into ive early 
geneology of American families, for in- 
stance, without being struck with the num- 
ber of unmarried men and women, of early 
deaths, and of husbands who have had three 
or four wives. It certainly seems to me that 
each of these separate items would be larger 
on the whole in an American family of the 
seventeenth century, than one of the nine- 
teenth. And I have seen some statements 
by Mrs. Dall—who has explored such mat- 
ters a good deal—indicating similar conclu 
sions. 

Again, in examining English family his- 
tory, one is amazed at constantly encounter- 
ing facts to show that families die out and 
disappear with unexpected rapidity. The 
English Mr. Bateman in his little book ‘‘The 
Acre-ocracy of England: a list of all own- 
ers of three thousand acres and upward,” 
gives some astounding disclosures in regard 
to the short tenure of English lands. Ex- 
cept in the remote counties, he says, it is 
very rare to find a family that has lived on 
the same spot for two hundred years. With- 
in fifty miles of London, one hundred and 
fifty years would be a very old tenure. 
“‘Evenin Yorkshire or Devonshire, a centu- 
ry is regarded as a pretty venerable tenure.” 

This seems very surprising—Englishmen 
are said to worship land, and Americans 
certainly do not: but itis not at all hard to 
find in the older parts of Massachusetts; in 
Essex and Middlesex Counties, for instance, 
families that have held the same farms for 
a hundred and fifty or two hundred years. 
It was a matter of common remark at the 
Concord and Lexington Centennial celebra- 





tions, of how many of the revolutionary 
names were to be found in this generation 
on the same ground occupied by their an- 
cestors; and the same parallel used to be 
recognized on the muster rolls of local reg- 
iments, during our civil war. In Rhode Is- 
land, the preservation of the same names 
has been equally remarkable. Not far from 
my residence there is an estate which has 
been more than two hundred years in the 
same family; and has, in fact, never been 
transferred by a deed, being still held under 
the Indian title. It belonged to one of the 
eight original proprietors of the island, who 
came here in 1638 and was afterwards gov- 
ernor of the colony. The bearers of the 
name still dwell upon the estate, in undi- 
minished physical strength and health. It 
would seem that similar cases are very rare 
in England. 

Mr. Bateman gives extraordinary in- 
stances of the dying out of English families. 
He mentions a Devonshire Squire whose 
family has held its acres since the time of 
Henry VII. in unbroken male line. He is 
the youngest son of the youngest of seven 
brothers, all the elder heirs having died. 
He has three sons, all past thirty and child- 
less. Another holder of three thousand acres 
isa Miss Palmer; one of three unmarried sis- 
ters, whose three brothers lived to old age 
and died bachelors. 

Sir Ralph Ashton, of the time of Charles 
I. was the oldest of ten sons; he married 
twice, but had no children; he was suc- 
ceeded by his ninth brother, who was suc 
ceeded by his tenth brother, and he died 
childless, so that a peerage became extinct. 
The late Sir Charles Lemon, a wealthy Cor- 
nish baronet, having lost two of his sons 
by drowning at Eton, sent the third to Har- 
row where there is no river, but the boy ap- 
parently could not escape the family destiny 
and was drowned in a pond known as ‘‘the 
duck-puddle;” and thus the male line ended. 
The English Country churches are full of 
monuments to extinct families; and as to 
Ireland, it appears that between 1801 and 
1825, no less than twenty Irish peerages were 
extinguished for want of male heirs. 

Now when one considers the facts already 
mentioned in regard to family names in our 
older towns; and when one looks over the 
list of Pilgrim and Puritan leaders and sees 
how large a proportion of their names are 
still represented by healthy and vigorous 
descendants, it is impossible not to suspect 
that there may have been a good deal of 
quite unnecessary croaking. I am strongly 
inclined tothink that the Anglo-American 
stock is still sound, and that it will bea long 
time before either Erin or Ethiopia will be 
called to administer on its estate. 

. W. 
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LETTER FROM SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Epirors JouRNAL.—I want to thank you 
most heartily for the many. generous re- 
sponses to my appeal for papers. 

A large school of two hundred, and work 
among those under its influence, gives little 
time for social pleasures, but the richness of 
my stere of papers creates a desire to see 
acquaintances, if only long enough to say, 
‘‘would’nt you like some papers, here are a 
few,” for I always have some in the buggy 
whether I go out on business or pleasure. 
Putting the JouRNAL before persons often 
does more good than any amount of talk, 
because they are hungry for reading matter, 
and though they might not select such, 
prefer it to nothing. 

Two years ago, a friend forwarded me 
her JOURNAL every week, and I sent it toa 
Scuthern lady teacher. Some time after, 
her father said, ‘“Those papers you send my 
daughter make her think women ought to 
vote.” She still holds to the same opinion 
and was very glad to get some last week. 

Your kindness coming from so many dif- 
ferent ones—in nine days I received forty 
packages—has filled me with enthusiasm, 
for with it comes the spirit which made the 
five barley loaves and two small fishes feed 
the multitude. Truth and goodness grow 
in giving, and though thousands may be fed, 
the fragments will not be lost. 

Northern papers here, sell for ten cents a 
piece, while those published in the county 
contain little that is worth reading; daily 
the question is, ‘‘have you a paper to spare?” 
and many who enly come to town once a 
week or less, are anxious to carry home 
something to read. 

1 wish also to thank those who sent ‘“‘Our 
dumb animals,” and the Temperance papers. 
The principles taught in these are such as 
we strive constantly to instill into our pu- 
pils, and we welcome most cordially, these 
and all ‘‘picture papers,” for the smaller 
ones, boys and girls of eight, nine and ten, 
are always disappointed if they do not get 
a paper, and when I tell you it is children 
of this age in many families that do all the 





reading, (no one else can) even the Bible 
every evening, you will understand the feel- 
ing of a father who said to us, “‘I’se so 
pleased to hear my little gal read, to know 
she kin do it, no matter how hard I works 
in de day, I could sit up mos’ all night to 
listen.” 

Dear friends, I wish I could do something 
that would give you as much pleasure as 
your papers have me. Perhaps some have 
not been to Florida, and I can give my 
glimpse of it caught in a hasty trip last 
month. 

A most unexpected invitation and free 
passes (unknown in my experience before) 
induced us to get a substitute for school and 
make the journey. Other writers may tell 
of Savannah, Jacksonville, St. Augustin, 
and Palatka. At the last place we toek 
the little steamer Oscecla, where the dozen 
passengers had a cozy cabin and neat little 
state rooms. At nine o’clock Friday morn- 
ing, after having had the boat photographed, 
we started up the St. Johns; after going 
twenty-five miles, we turned into the Ockla- 
waha river. It soon became so narrow the 
over hanging trees were continually rub- 
bing against the side of the boat, at onetime 
carrying off a chair, suddenly vacated by a 
lady who wished to avoid the great limbs 
sweeping by. 

The day was perfect; all sat on deck ex- 
cepting the gentlemen who rode on the 
wheel-house, with guns leaded, ready to 
make some poor alligator roll off a sunny 
log, or spoil the nap of the numerous turtles 
stretched out on the fallen trees. 

Imagine this one little steamer, with the 
paddle wheel at the stern, so it made no rip- 
ple as we could see, going on and on in this 
narrow river, 115 miles, turning and twist- 
ing all the time, the bow of the boat strik- 
ing a huge tree as we made a short curve, 
and the next minute the stern hitting on the 
other side. Miles and miles without a sign 
of civilization, no human habitation, except 
at long intervals, a little knoll of cleared 
land where we would stop for wood, when 
two or three specimens of the genus homo 
would come to sell oranges, canes, skins, 
etc. Long, lean, yellow-skinned men, with 
a boy or two to match, until one felt the 
Zoological gardens were incomplete, or 
queried whether all men were made a ‘“‘little 
lower than the angels.” Between these 
clearings, (1 think only four or five in the 
whole distance) both sides ef the river are 
great swamps, out of which immense cypress 
and tall Palmettoes stretch upward for sun- 
light. No human foot could tread on shore; 
along the edge green plants wave in the 
water, and the stumps and roots and fallen 
trees are covered with tangled vines running 
everywhere. The limpkin, and a few oth- 
ers of the feathered tribe, hop about, but 
we saw none of bright plumage. 

All day we glided onward over the clear 
waters, winding through forest and swamp, 
shut out from the world, beyond ali noise. 
The very air seemed full of rest and peace. 
The young-leaved trees were swayed by no 
breath of wind, even human voices were 
awed into silence. But the essence of quiet 
came, when daylight slumbered, when 
darkness rolled down upon tree-top and 
winding stream. 

The boat moved on, but ere a dozen stars 
came out to tell night was coming, the great 
fire was kindled. Looking up from our seats 
on the lower deck we saw on top of the 
wheel house, the huge pine knots all a blaze. 
It was a weird, strange picture. The little 
group on deck, the small steamer going on 
in silence, the bright blazing fire burning 
above us, bringing out in full view the ebo- 
ny face and stalwart form of one, who all 
night long kept the fire burning that anoth- 
er might see how to guide, or a third be bet- 
ter able to use his pole and push us away 
from the immense trees we thumped against 
as we turned a short curve. 

The firelight glimmered on the smooth 
trunks of the cypress, or made more brilliant 
the red blossoms of the maple, while shad- 
ows flickered among the branches and the 
clear waters reflected all that touched its 
borders. It was a most fascinating scene, 
so that midnight came before we sought our 
state rooms, but from one’s berth the eye 
could plainly see the great trees, lit up by 
the fire above passing clese to the window. 

At eight next morning we reached the 
head of navigation, and here found the fa- 
mous Silver Spring. It makes a small lake, 
and as we glided about in the row beat, we 
could plainly see the bottom fifty or sixty 
feet below, mostly covered with beautiful 
green grass as fine as asparagus, with patches 
of shell and sand that glistened with the 
most exquisite hues, shimmering in the sun- 
light that fell on them through the clear wa- 
ters. The peculiarity of this spring is that 
all articles seen at the bottom, even old tin 
cans, broken bottles, and the ends of logs, 





have this same beautiful color, like the 
large marine shells that show so many vari- 
ous shades. 

This is two hundred miles from Jackson 
ville, and the river and spring the only at- 
traction. Four or five houses make the 
town, and half an hour, walking in the thick 
sand, made us ready for the boat again, and 
we were soon on the return trip, which was 
made more rapidly as we were going down 
stream—the current often hurrying us 
against trees or stumps as we made the 
short curves. Our accommodations were 
excellent, table in the best hotel style, elev- 
en kinds of dessert at one dinner, while the 
obliging captain stopped and lowered the 
boat to capture an alligator shot by the par- 
ty. The fare for the round trip from 
Palatka was only ten dollars, while from 
Tacoi te St. Augustine, a car ride of forty- 
five minutes, we had to pay $2 piece, and 
fifty cents in an omnibus from depot to town. 

Two days and two nights away from all 
busy, active life,—it was the largest dose of 
perfect rest for body and brain I ever knew. 
The Ocklawaha is a good prescription for 
an overtaxed mind. Forty-eight hours 
away from ‘‘news,” and the instinctive feel- 
ing with all was a complete giving up to 
the influence of peace and quiet, with si- 
lence on the absorbing topics of the day, so 
that each ethers, political feelings were un- 
known. We reached Palatka before day- 
light Sunday morning. The first gentle- 
man out, returned and called to a friend ‘‘I 
have heard from the commission,” ‘‘What 
is it,” was anxiously asked. Leisurely came 
the witty answer: ‘They have given four 
of the votes’ of Florida for Hayes, the rest 
for Tilden.” Quick and eager was the next 
query, ‘‘How many for Tilden?” ‘Oh! 
there were only four.” Simultaneously 
from every state room came a laugh, a hur- 
rah, with clapping of hands, thumping of 
canes, while the men hurried out for more. 

The next morning we started homeward 
with a cargo of pleasant memories, pervad- 
ed by a refreshing sense of rest and peace, 
that will permeate the future, making light- 
er its toils and burdens. 

Ye, with tired brains and over taxed bod- 
ies can find strength and renewal of life by 
a few days perfect submission to the pict- 
uresque beauty and silent influences of the 
Ocklawaha. 

I hope my long letter will not be weari- 
some, but thateach one who kindly remem- 
bers us with papers, will catch the messages 
sent daily forth by a grateful spirit, work- 
ing in the same good cause. 

Marrua SCHOFIELD. 

Aiken, South Carolina, 

— > 


MRS. CAMPBELL IN RHODE ISLAND. 





We feel it due to the cause of Woman 
Suffrage, to our State Association, and to 
Mrs. Campbell to give some public testi- 
mony in regard to her service in the cause 
in Rhode Island. Mrs. Campbell has acted 
as the agent of our State Association for 
four months and a half, having recently 
closed her engagement. During that time 
she has spoken at our annual meeting, our 
regular monthly meetings, and twice before 
our State Legislature, beside making a 
thorough canvass of the State. She has 
gained the attention and good will of those 
opposed or indifferent to Woman Suffrage, 
in a remarkable degree, and has most wise 
ly and efficiently furthered all the interests 
of our cause. Her strong sense, earnest 
principle and tact have made many friends 
whom her logical and eloquent appeals have 
stimulated to greater activity, or helped to 
convert to the right views, where they need- 
ed conversion. Through her work and in- 
fluence a much larger number of petitions 
have been sent into the Legislature than in 
any previous year; and at the hearings, 
which were largely attended, we felt that we 
could trace some effects of our long and pa- 
tient labor. And we feel indebted to Mrs. 
Campbell for much of this increased interest. 

We much regretted her departure, but 
comfort ourselves with the thought that 
wherever she is, she will be doing the best 
possible service to the whole cause, in whose 
advance we all share. 


The world little knows the debtit owes to- 


the women who, with sweet patience of 
spirit, with faith in the unrecognized right, 
and with brave self-sacrifice, go from place 
to place, and from person to person, urging 
some moral reform. They stimulate the 
higher nature of every one they meet by 
their clear enunciation of truths. Their’s 
is often a thankless task, but the gratitude 
of all hearts loyal to the truth is freely 
given them; and in the case of Mrs. Camp- 
bell, the women and men of the Rhode Is- 
land Woman Suffrage Association, whom 
she has worked for so well, will always cher- 
ish her name with love and thankfulness. 
Anna C, GARLIN. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Miss A.corr’s ‘‘Rose in Bloom” has 
reached its e‘ghth edition. 

ELizaBeTH Stuart PuE.ps is at work 
on a story which is to take up the woman 
question. 

Mrs. ReBecca ANDERSON, aged 112, was 
baptised by immersion in a Brooklyn church 
last Sunday. 

Miss CARRIE Horton, of Peoria, IIl., has 
begun a crusade against tobacco, and ap- 
peals to all lovers of reform for assistance.” 

Mrs. Satire C. Jackson, G. W. V. T., 
of Indiana, in three weeks initiated three 
hundred and fifty members into the Order 
in her State. 

HELEN Hunt says that “there is no vice 
except drunkenness which can so utterly 
destroy the peace and happiness of a home 
as fretfulness.” 

Mrs. AcNnzgs C. PaGE has been appointed 
post-mistress at Fort Fairfield, Aroostook 
County, Me., and Mrs. Jennie Robinson, 
at Brownsville, Vt. 

Mrs. CoiGarr, of New York, wishes to 
endow the New London (New Hampshire) 
Institution with $35,000 if $30,000 can be 
raised. Over $23,000 of the required sum 
has been secured. 

Mrs. Saran HAs, who is in her seven- 
ty-seventh year, has given, or intends to 
give, a collection of books to the Concord 
(N. H.) Home for the Aged, she being a 
Granite State Woman. 

CARRIE A. Bassert, has established an 
Educational Bureau in Des Moines, through 
the medium of which teachers may find en- 
gagements and school officers may find 
teachers and Institute instructors. 

Miss Roor, at the Cooper Union Tem- 
perance meeting in New York, on Sunday, 
warned her young lady hearers against the 
wild young men who promise to settle down 
by and by, and who generally settle down 
so far that they are never able to settle up. 

Miss HELEN MARBLE will shortly finish 
a new play, Josephine, founded on the life 
of the Empress Josephine. This will short- 
ly be ‘produced in San Francisco and the 
authoress will assume the title role, sup- 
ported by the California Theatre Company. 

MatTiLpDA HERON, the celebrated actress, 
died Wednesday of last week at her resi- 
dence, 132 East Twenty-fifth Street. She 
was conscious up to a short time before her 
demise, and conversed with a few friends. 
At the time of her death she was about for- 
ty-eight years old. 

Miss EstELLE DEERING, a Gloucester ar- 
tist, has been engaged by Mr. James D. Ed- 
gerly, of Great Falls, N. H., and several 
other prominent antiquarians in different 
parts of the country, to visit Philadelphia 
and other places of historic interest, to make 
copies of portraits which have never before 
been published in book form. 

Miss Lin1aAn Dunton, formerly a teacher 
in the Portland high school, and who has 
been pursuing the study of music in Italy 
for three years, made on the sixth of Janu- 
ary last her debut at the Fondo Theater at 
Naples as Eleanora in Trovatore. Hersuc- 
cess was very marked, and the Italian jour- 
nals are full of praises of her voice, train- 
ing, dramatic power and personal appear- 
ance. 

Miss Emma C. Tuurssy, the American 
soprano, has signed a contract with Maurice 
Strakosch to sing in concerts under his di- 
rection in America and Europe for three 
years for $100,000 and hotel, traveling and 
incidental expenses of herself and her sister. 
She is allowed to retain all present engage- 
ments to the 20th of May, including one to 
sing at the forthcoming Handel and Haydn 
festival in Boston. 

Miss M. J. HoLBRooK, whose flower pan- 
els were among the best at the Exhibition 
of the Women’s Art Association; has turned 
her hand to sculpture. She has just com- 
pleted a bust in marble of William Cullen 
Bryant. It is three-quarter size, in order 
the better to adapt it to tne ordinary parlor 
or library. The face and head are mod- 
eled with great care, and the snows of Mr. 
Bryant’s eighty-two winters, concealing the 
lower half of the face, increase the vigorous 
character of the upper half. 

Lapy ANNA GoRE-LANGTON, sister of the 
Duke of Buckingham, Governor of Madras, 
said the other day, that men in India were 
to a great extent ruled by the women, who 
were very conservative and had a great ob- 
jection to any improvement in their cus- 
toms. The lower-class women worked very 
hard, pulling stone rollers, cutting grass, 
and in helping their husbands in brick-lay- 
ing. The natives treated widows very bad- 
ly; their clothes and jewels were taken away 
from them, and they were made as misera- 
ble as possible. 


ee. 
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A VISIT TO THE BEDSIDE OF JOHN 8. C. 
ABBOTT. 


He lay on a high pallet propped up al- 
most to a sitting position with enormous 
pillows. Close beside him on the right was 
a small stand on which was -a tablet for 
writing, and on the left was a writing-table, 
on which were piles of manuscripts and 
books. 

There was no evidence of disease appar- 
ent on his face, on which was a peaceful 
smile. The sparse hair, almost white, was 
brushed carefully away from his remarka- 
bly high, full forehead, and the long beard, 
also nearly white, lay far down on his breast. 

“TI am very near death,” he said in reply 
to a question as to his condition. ‘I am 
suffering no pain at all,and no inconvenience 
beyond the utter weakness that has kept me 
lying here for eight months. The doctors 
tell me I am liable to die any hour of this 
exhaustion of vital energy, but I am happy 
—so happy. Iamall ready to go, and while 
I am willing to wait until the time shall 
come, yet the thought that I am going fills 
me with rapture. To know that I am done 
with this world, that I may spend the next 
Sunday in heaven, makes my heart throb 
with delight. It is impossible for me to ex 
press the thoughts I have when I realize 
that I am about to enter the chariot of Is- 
rael, and with the horsemen thereof for a 
guard to ride up through the stars to heaven. 

‘I do not see that my intellectual facul- 
ties are weakened or affected in any way,” 
he continued, ‘‘and as I lie here and think 
of things that I want to write, I take this 
tablet and jot them down in pencil. No, I 
am not engaged in any work of any magni- 
tude, but I write sketches for the papers 
very often. There was one in the Jnde- 

pendent last week, and I have sent them 
another—a story of a bear hunt that my 
brother and I went to in a forest in Maine, 
when I was ten years old. It’s over thirty 
years ago now.” 

‘A great deal more than that,” said bright 
Mrs. Abbott smiling, and he instantly cor- 
rected the slip. ‘‘Sixty years, I mean,” he 
said; ‘“‘and for more than half that time I 
have been a clergyman in charge of some 
pastorate. A number of my friends have 
been anxious that I should prepare a me- 
morial volume before I leave them, and 
have suggested that I should collect a num- 
ber of my sermons for that purpose, but I 
don’t believe much in sermons. Some of 
my children, however, are getting up such 
a volume, and there will be a sketch of my 
life in it, and a number of sketches that I 
have written of recollections of my child- 
hood. There will be some of my reminis- 
cences of some of my college-mates at Bow- 
doin in it also. My class was rather an il- 
lustrious one. Henry W. Longfellow was 
one of us and George Cheever was another, 
and Nathaniel Hawthorne and Jonathan 
Cilley. Franklin Pierce and Pitt Fessen- 
den were in college at the same time. They 
were not in the same class, however, but in 
the one before us. Pierce and Hawthorne 
were especially intimate. I have often seen 
them walking across the college-green to- 
gether, beardless boys of nineteen. How 
little any of us thought then that one of 
them would be the President of the United 
States and would give the other one the 
Consulship at Liverpool, then one of the 
most lucrative positions in the gift of the 
President! Then there will be in the book 
a few—perhaps a dozen—of the least stu- 
pid of my sermons.” p 

‘How many books have you written in 
all?” asked the caller. 

‘More than sixty that have been printed 
in book form, many of them being large 
octavo volumes, but the sketches and short 
articles I have contributed to the magazines 
and papers have been almost innumerable. 
I have always been at work,and even now I 
can’t help working.” 

‘That is so,” said Mrs Abbott. ‘He 
works a great deal more than I want him to, 
for the doctors have forbidden him to write 
at all. But when he gets thinking of any- 
thing, his mind is so active that it hurts 
him less to write it down than to keep it 
pent up.” 

‘Mrs. Abbott helps me a great deal,” said 
her husband. ‘She has often said, jok- 
ingly, that she has written more than half 
my beoks—she has done so much fer me in 
getting them in shape. People have often 
suppesed that what I wrote flowed easily 
and rapidly from my pen, but it is net so. 
Ihave never been an advocate of the plan 
of writing rapidly and dashing off ‘copy’ 
without working over it. My ‘Life of Na- 
poleon I.’ was nearly all written three times.” 

Mr. Abbott talks slewly and very deliber- 
ately, apparently en account of his physical 
weakness, but fluently as well, a single 
question being sufficient to bring up a 
whole train of thoughts which he presents 
in order. “‘When I began writing,” he 
said, in reply to another question, “I was a 
young man. I was settled in Worcester, 
Mass., where I had my first pastorate. 
There was a Maternal Society there, and I 

wrote a number of articles for them which 
my friends were anxious for me to collect 
in book-form. Ididso. Crocker & Brews- 
ter published it, and the result surprised 
them as much as it did me. I woke up and 
found myself famous. The book was re- 
published in Calcutta, for the use of the 


missionaries sent out there. Then it was 
published in Athens, Greece, in Constanti- 
nople, and was translated and published in 
almost every European language. It still 
sells well, although that was full forty years 
ago. 

o-You must have realized considerable 
sums from your writings, then, for some of 
your other works have had immense sales, 
have they not?” 

“Yes. My ‘Life of Napoleon I.,’ which 
is undoubtedly the most successeful of them 
all, reached a very large circulation. It 
was first printed in J/arper’s Magazine, and 
old Mr. Harper once said to me: ‘You are 
making us rich; we are getting quantities 
of letters every day from people who write 
to subscribe for the magazine, and who 
wish their subscription to begin with the 
first number of the ‘Life of Napoleon.” 
And the verdict of the people was always 
in favor of the book and in opposition to 
the critics, who attacked me in every possi- 
ble way, and denounced me furiously for 
upholding a man who was a murderer and 
an adulterer and a thief and all such things. 
Such attacks from Mr. Greeley used to 
make me feel very badly.” 

“And frem Mr. Dana, too,” said Mrs. 
Abbott, who had evidently suffered fully 
as much as Mr. Abbott, and had not out- 
grown the feeling as thoroughly as he had. 

**Yes, both Mr. Greeley and Mr. Dana. 
My son used to say when I was feeling hurt 
by such articles, ‘Never mind, each article 
is worth fifty dollars to you.’ But I ceuld 
not feel so about them. Yet as I lie here 
now and realize that I am done with life, 1 
am very glad that I never felt any anger at 
such attacks, and when I think of the sad 
end to which Mr. Greeley’s life came—how 
he was almost literally written to death—it 
makes me still more happy to think that I 
never allowed myself to retort upon him; 
that I never struck back. But the verdict 
of other critics was very favorable. Mr. 
Wild, who was then Chief Justice, wrote 
to my son, saying that he had read the 
book carefully, and although his opinion of 
Napoleon had previously been very differ- 
ent from that set forth in his book, he was 
obliged after reading it to admit as a lawyer 
that I had made out my case. I always es- 
teemed that as very high praise. 

“Then my history of the civil war had a 

sale of 100,000 copies. That was published 
by the Brothers Bill, publishers in Norfolk. 
They are shrewd business men, who are 
said to have made $1,000,000. Of course, 
I have received considerable money from 
the books, but I have had a very large fam- 
ily—ten children in all—and the expense of 
caring for them as I wished has been large. 
I have preferred seeing my children happy, 
and having them enjoy life during my own 
life, to hoarding money so as to be able to 
leave a large amount to them when I die. 
So I shall not leave them much money, but 
I am happier, I think, that I have their love, 
and that they are so well situated in life. 
One of my daughters married Dr. Buck, a 
son of the well-known surgeon of that name. 
Another is the wife of Oliver Johnson, whom 
you know as a journalist, and still another 
married Mr. Mead, of the firm of Dodd, 
Mead & Co. ThenI have always received 
small salaries from the churches over which 
I have been settled. I have not been able 
to devote my whole time to clerical work, 
on account of my writing, and se have never 
consented to receive a large salary. 
“Tn all my life,” continued Mr. Abbott, 
after a pause, ‘‘I have been fortunate in one 
thing. I have been able te keep up my 
work without needing to take physical ex- 
ercise. I don’t know why it should be so, 
but Ihave been able to spend my whole 
time in my study—not even walking out to 
the post-office—for days together, without 
feeling any ill effect from the confinement. 
I have had a very eventful life and have 
been acquainted with many celebrated peo- 
ple. I was intimately acquainted with Na- 
poleon III., whe was a warm friend of mine, 
and I grew to know and love him very much. 
In my opinion he is a man who has been en- 
tirely misjudged by his contemporaries, and 
justice will be done to him, I believe, only 
by posterity. I was very intimate with him 
while he was Emperor of France, and many 
atime asI have sat with him by his own 
fireside has he expressed to me his earnest 
desire for the welfare of France in a man- 
ner that did not allow me to doubt his per- 
fect sincerity. William H. Seward said 
that he went to France at onetime and found 
arepublic in existence which the people 
called an empire, and another time he went 
there and feund an empire which they called 
arepublic. That was a perfectly just criti- 
cism. The empire under Louis Napoleon 
was a compromise between the Commune 
and the Legitimacy.” 

Mr. Abbott then reviewed the main points 
of the system of government under Napo- 
leon’s reign, eulogizing it highly, and pro- 
nouncing it far more republican in spirit 
than the British Government. He also 
prophesied that in less than a dozen years 
the people of France would discard the 
present form of government, which he 
thought it was absurd to call republican, 
since the managers dared not submit it to 
the people, and that the empire would ulti- 
mately be restored. Louis Napoleon had 
said to him: ‘‘I shall soon die, and I am 





anxious to leave behind me institutions that 





will survive all changes.” 

There was no sign of fatigue in the inva- 
lid’s voice or manner, but his visitor feared 
to tire him and rose to go. Again the old 
man pressed his hand warmly, and with 
great earnestness expressed the hope that 
life might have for him as peaceful and 
happy a close as he was witnessing. ‘‘The 
doctors tell me,” said the patriarchal author, 
as he sank back on his pillow, ‘‘that the rea- 
son I don’t die is because Iam so happy, 
and I suppose it is true, for Iam perfectly 
content.”—N. Y. World. 


DON’T. 





A LETTER TO THE GIRLS. 


Dear Grris.—Don't do it. In the first 
place don’t pass this by, because, now that 
you don a “‘trained” dress and ‘‘do up” 
your auburn locks you are quite certain 
you should be addressed as ‘‘young ladies;” 
and that “girls” is the title to be applied to 
children not yet in their teens. It is to you, 
fair, fresh, merry New England girls, these 
words are penned; to you who, in life’s 
early summer days find so much to enjoy, 
so much to keep you gladsome, so much 
to make you winsome. 

The ‘‘don’t” of this letter is a friendly ap- 
peal to you which, it is hoped, you will read 
carefully and forget not easily. Don’t do 
it. Don’t trouble to remove your neatly- 
fitting glove and then place your hand ina 
position calculated to attract the attention 
of the audience in your vicinity to the new 
gold ring on your finger. We have more 
pity for your vanity than we have admira- 
tion for the ring. Ah! your friend by your 
side has a new bracelet. We do not attend 
lecture, concert or church to spy out these 
recent decorations, but how can we avoid 
it, when, intervening between us and the 
lecturer, the singer, and even the preacher, 
an arm is elevated, designedly to bring into 
view the jewelry sparkling onthe wrist, ap- 
parently to give support to a weary head. 
Girls, don’t allow yourselves to indulge in 
these little exhibitions of vanity. If you 
do you will soon come to be as frivolous as 
you seem; and we would fain believe that, 
as yet, your hearts are untouched by pride, 
and that only the thought of making your- 
selves more attractive causes you to indulge 
in these displays of adornment. Remem- 
ber this love of dress and display has driven 
many a woman to ruin and rendered many 
homes, homes only in name. 

It cannot be that you desire to awaken 
the spirit of envy in the hearts of your 
companions. Would you not rather lead 
them by your choice conversation and men- 
tal adornments to desire a broader educa- 
tion; a knowledge of books, and conse- 
quently a culture of mind that would ren- 
der both you and them valued for your at- 
tainments? 

There are two grades of society which 
you can enter. You have your choice. 
There are the light, the gay, the frivolous; 
those who aim at one thing—to make them- 
selves attractive: whose energies of mind 
are all directed te that one object. Their 
associates are as thoughtless as themselves, 
and are content, or strive to be content, 
with compliments from young men who see 
through the mask of their deceptive charms, 
but nevertheless, ‘‘just to please the dear 
creatures,” give the flattering words that 
are all too eagerly listened to. Don’t do it. 
Raise your standard of respect, of nobil- 
ity, of living. Choose the higher and bet- 
ter side of society life. Don’t smother your 
desire for improvement. The time is com- 
ing when true merit will be appreciated; 
when cultivated minds will be of more 
value than dresses and jewelry. Even now 
something more is necessary to presenting 
an average appearance in society than mem- 
orizing the multiplication table, locating 
Paris, and being uble to indulge in a little 
‘small talk.” 

Don’t you think it is as well for you to 
know that Milton did not write ‘‘Snow- 
bound,” nor Shaxspeare originate ‘‘Robin- 
son Crusoe,” as it is for you to receive com- 
pliments and attentions from some young 
gallant who very likely could not tell you 
the name of the Governor of the State? 
Do you say this is satire? Is it not truth? 

Girls, don’t be afraid to use your own 
good common sense. Try to look at life as 
itis. Live real lives. Don’t let this super- 
ficial existence satisfy you. Make yourselves 
worthy the respect of the good and true, 
then you will win friends whom it will be 
an honor to know as such, and those who 
looked upon you simply as butterflies of 
fashion or playthings for an hour, will be 
compelled to give you that homage which 
belongs alone to the worthy. We are glad 
to see your bright, sparkling eyes and the 
healthy glow on your cheeks. Let these 
signs be an index to the conditions of your 
minds and hearts. Let our New England 
girls mse to that position of influence and 
culture which they are capable of filling. 
Let them demand in the young gentlemen 
of their acquaintance purity, honesty, integ- 
rity. Let them know these principles are 
required before even friendship can be 
formed, and we shall find, rising up in our 
valleys, going out from quiet little villages, 
filling our cities, young men and women 
worthy the respect of all who know them, 
and powerful in the world as allies of truth 
and right. Aunt MADGE. 





THE LADIES OF THE WHITE HOUSE. 


The present is an era of kindly sentiment, 
and, as one token of it, we are happy to 
observe in more than one journal pleasant 
notices of the late lady of the White House. 
Mrs. Grant seems to retire from a position 
of considerable responsibilty with the best 
wishes of all who knew her. Undoubtedly 
she is not sorry to go. Asa good house- 
wife she has not probably found the execu- 
tive mansion a very convenient place of 
abode. All reports concur in representing 
that renowned edifice to be in a condition 
somewhat dilapidated and actually verging 
upon the shabby. In fact, for eight years, 
Mrs. Grant has had no house of her own, 
and has really been at the head of a large 
oftice maintained for the use and benefit of 
the American people. The modest little 
structure which she left at Galena was 
doubtless far pleasanter and in a great deal 
better repair. We are inclined to believe 
that Mrs. Hayes will also think with some 
regret of her snug, elegant and commodious 
Ohio home, as the auction advertisements 
say, ‘‘with all the modern improvements.” 
We know at least from her correspondence 
that such was the homesick feeling of Mrs. 
John Adams, who was always longing for 
the old-fashioned residence, half villa and 
half farm-house, which she had left in 
Massachusetts. 

Both the ex-President and the President 
are married men. Several of our Chief 
Magistrates have not been so fortunate. 
Mr. Buchanan, for instance, a bachelor of 
the oldest kind, would have found his do- 
mestic arrangements sorely trying but for 
the tact, grace and elegance of his niece. 
Jefferson, when he became President, was 
still mourning his beautiful wife, too early 
lost; indeed, he never ceased to mourn for 
her. The charming manners and personal 
elegance of Mrs. Madison are matters of 
history. When Mrs. Jackson, in the quiet 
of the Hermitage, heard of her husband’s 
election to the Presidency, she said simply, 
‘Well, for the General’s sake Iam glad; 
for my own part I never wished it.” She 
was dead soon after; she went to a nar- 
rower home than the White House, and it 
is told that the general was never the same 
man afterward—one of his friends said 
that he grew twenty years older on the 
night of her death. Mrs. Tyler came by 
the accident of death to the White House; 
and she died there, leaving its domestic ar- 
rangements somewhat at hap-hazard for the 
rest of the official term of her husband. 
Mrs. Pierce arrived at Washington under 
the shadow of a great and recent bereave- 
ment, her only child, a fine lad of thirteen 
years, having been killed by a railway acci- 
dent the preceding January. Mrs. Fill- 
more, it will be remembered, died just after 
her husband went out of office, and politi- 
cal disappointment and domestic grief 
clouded his last official days. We have net 
mentioned the stately lady of the true aris- 
tocratic Virginian blood, who was the wife 
of Washington, and who will always be 
remembered with him. She was never a 
lady of the White House. Of the wives 
of other Presidents there is little known 
and nothing of public interest to be said. 

We think it creditable to the character of 
American women, and an evidence of their 
tact and ability gracefully to adapt them- 
selves to circumstances, that no President’s 
wife has shown any particular incapacity 
for the position through want of good 
breeding and dignified manners. Usually 
all the ladies of the President’s house have 
been respectfully treated by the press and 
the public, and there has been little scanda- 
lous tittle-tattle about any of them. Two 
or three of them have been remarkable for 
a deeply religious character. We are sure 
that the best wishes of the nation attend 
the coming of the new mistress of the White 
House, and that in her hands its traditional 
dignity and decorum of life will be pre- 
served.—W. Y. Tribune. 

or 


A QUESTION OF MORALITY. 


It will be remembered that the JourRNAL 
has already announced that Mary Dancer, 
on her death, left bequests amounting to 
over three hundred thousand dollars to va- 
rious charitable and religious institutions. 
An interesting and important question of 
morality has been raised. The money was 
won at the faro table of Miss Dancer’s 
father. As this fact became known, several 
of the parties who were recipients of the 
bequests asked whether meney wickedly 
gained should be accepted by persons or 
organizations of a religious character. As 
a chapter in the history of morals we give 
the result of several interviews as reported 
in the Boston Post:— 

Mr. Royal Phelps, President of the New 
York Eye and Ear Infirmary, which receives 
$5000, when asked for his opinion, replied: 
‘I am surprised that such a question should 
be asked, ause it presupposes that there 
is no door left open to repentance. Because a 
man has lived a bad life shall we say when he 
is dead that his money shall not be given fora 
good purpose?” One of the bequests is $5000 
to the Bowery Village Church. The Rev. J. 
8. Willis, its pastor, said: ‘‘I think we will 
take the money if we can get it. I don’t 
know as the Church has any responsibility 
requiring it to investigate through what 
hands the money it may receive has passed. 
Half the money we get, you know, may 
have come through liquor stores and gam- 
bling dens. Besides, what is considered 





gambling by some persons is regarded other- 
wise by a different class. Some persons 
think stock gambling is not wrong, and so 
some stock gamblers rank in the highest 
society. If we didn’t take this mone 

what would become of it? By using it for 
good purposes we come as near as we can 
to making reparation. No; if it had come 
direct from a gambler I think it should 
have been accepted. I believe any church 
in the city would take money coming in 
that bo The intent and purpose would 
be .” $. H. Hall, Treasurer of the 
American Seamen’s Friend Society, to 
which $20,000 is given, said he would no 
sooner inquire into the origin of this mone 

than into that of money made in Wail 
street. Gambling was gambling, no matter 
how conducted, but if a gambler’s money 
was offered for good uses it should not be 
refused. Similar replies were made by the 
ofticers of all the other institutions named 
in the will, so that the question seems to be 
settled so far as these societies are concerned, 

oe 


WOMEN ON SCHOOL BOARDS. 


The tendency of sentiment among men is 
to share with women all duties and honors 
in which they desire to partake without dis- 
turbing the mutual relations of the sexes; 
and women having long been admitted to 
fellowship in the work of education, will be 
welcome to ashare in the guidance and gen- 
eral direction of that work. Women have 
the centrol of children up to the age at 
which they are sent to school. They un- 
derstand practically the nature of girls and 
boys much better than men do. They are 
more accustomed than men to dealing with 
children through love and discipline, and 
they have for them a readier sympathy than 
men. They are intensely interested in all 
that affects children, and therefore should 
have semething to say directly about the 
management of schools. Apart from the 
factof their part-ownership in school-chil- 
dren, women are entitled to a share in the 
direction of educational work, from the fact 
that so many of them have adopted the pro- 
fession of teaching. For this calling they 
are especially fitted; and, while the follow- 
ing of it seems to render a man narrow and 
hard and dry, a woman appears to grow in 
character with continued years of teaching. 
Popular prejudice recognizes this difference 
between male and female teachers in the 
meaning attached to the terms schoolmaster 
and schoolmistress, the former word calling 
up the personification of ugliness and sever- 
ity, the latter a picture ef neatness, good 
sense and womanly tact. In a word, teach- 
ing boys and girls is natural for all women, 
but only fora few men. If the passage of 
this bill (a bill now before the New York 
Legislature, to allow women to be elected to 
school boards) implied the transfer of school 
management to women exclusively, we 
might hesitate in advocating it. But the 
result of the act can only be the introduc- 
tion here and there upon school boards of a 
feminine element which will be beneficial to 
all. In England the experiment has been 
tried with success; and in this State the sin- 
gle appointment of a woman to a public 
oftice thus far made, has been a very fortu- 
nate one. Mrs. Lowell, on the board of 
charities, has distinguished herself for her 
zeal and good sense, surrounded as she is by 
some of the ablest men in our community. 
—N. Y. World. 
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IMPORTANCE OF A HOT-BED. 





The Gardener's Monthly says that one of 
the most interesting parts of the vegetable 
garden is a hot-bed for starting seeds early. 
The end of February will be time enough 
for these who have not a good supply of 
stable manure, as the very low temperature 
we often get at the end of the month soon 
absorbs all the heat the hot-bed possessed. 
It is in any event best to put up the beds in 
the warmest and most sheltered spots one 
can find, and to keep cold winds from the 
manure by covering it with branches of 
trees or mats, and the glass should always 
be covered with mats at night. Tomatoes, 
egg-plants, peppers and cucumbers are the 
first plants to be sown this way. Cooler 
frames can be got ready for cauliflower, let- 
tuce, beets, celery and early York cabbage, 
a little of which may be sown about the end 
of the month for the earliest crops. 








HUMOROUS. 


The ‘‘blue glass” cure must be a homeo- 
pathic remedy, on the principle that panes 
will cure pain. 


Truth kan take kare of itself, but a lie 
has got to be watched as kareful as a sore 
thum.—Josh Billings. 


A hotel is advertised as ‘‘kept by the wid- 
ow of Mr. Brown, who died last summer 
on a new and improved plan.” 


Lady visitor—‘‘My dear do you know if 
your mamma is engaged?” Little girl of 
the period—‘‘En ? Bless you, why 
she’s married.” 

A little boy came to his mother recently 
and said, ‘‘Mamma, I should think if I was 


made of dust I should get muddy inside 
when I drink coffee.” 


Detroit young ladies write comments on 
the margins of the library novels they read. 
One emotional creature writes, ‘“‘The pangs 
of luv is grate i hav ben there myself.” 


A party of vegetarians who were boarding 
at a water-cure establishment, while taking 
a walk in the fields, were attacked by a bull, 
which chased them furiously out of his pas- 
ture. ‘‘That’s your gratitude, is it, you 
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reat, hateful thing?” exclaimed one of the 
fadies, panting with fright and fatigue. 
‘After this I'll eat beef three times a day.” 


The Doctor and his Patient—Doctor: It 
is quite evident, Donald, that — com- 
plaint is neuralgia. Patient: New ralgy, 
ca’ ye it? I hae had it aff an’ on for more 
than fifty years! 


Let us discuss the question why a woman 
can pin on a man’s collar the first time try- 
ing, when the very same pin, if engineered 
by a man, would deuble up and run back- 
ward to stick in his thumb. 


A German looked up at the sky, and re- 
marked: ‘‘I guess a leetle it vill rain pooty 
queek.” ‘‘Yees do, eh?” replied an Irish- 
man, ‘‘what business have yees to purtend 
to know about Ameriken weather ye furi- 
ner?” 

A Detroit young lady went to a photo- 
grapher and wished him te take her picture 
with an expression as if composing a poem. 
It came out with the expression she wore 
when the editor put the poem in the waste 
basket. 


A lad wg asked her servant how the 
mustard-pot had become cracked. The re- 
ply, made with all gravity, was that she did 
not know, but supposed that it must have 
been that the mustard was so strong that it 
caused the fracture. 


“Comparisons are odious.” The Major 
(rocking Nellie on his knee, for Aunt Mary’s 
sake)—‘‘I su this is what you like, 
Nellie?” Nellie—‘‘Yes, it’s very nice, but 
I rode on a real donkey yesterday—l mean 
one with four legs, you know.” 


The Havana (N. Y.) Journal says that a 
man was taking aim at a hawk that was 
perched on a tree near his chicken-coop, 
when his little daughter exclaimed: ‘‘Don’t 
take aim, pa; let it go eff by accident.” 
‘“‘Why so?” asked her father. ‘‘’Cause 
every gun that goes off by accident always 
hits somebody.’ 


Hard Times. The wife of a sexton be- 
longing to one of the churches in a very 
healthy locality was last week interrupted 
in the middle of a harangue upon the hard- 
ness of the times by a person whe desired 
to sell her a couple of ducks. ‘‘Ducks!” 
exclaimed she, ‘‘how can I buy ducks, or 
any thing else? We have not buried a liv- 
ing soul these six months!” 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 


UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 
POST GRADUATE 
oR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, orjScientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success, 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room wilh pe go exercises. 

The new ool house is situated in the most open 











and wy ye of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, and opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, . 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted daily, except on Satur- 
days; most conveniently at 11 o’clock. 

Catalogues containing terms, &c.. will be sent to 
- address, and an interview arran if desired. 

yi CUSHINGS & LADD. 


Each week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10.000 
testimonials received.Terms liberal.Par- 
ticulars free. J.Worth & Co.s8t.Louis,Mo. 


Mercantile Savings Institution, 


No. 581 Washington Street, Boston. 


Deposits made in this Institution will draw interest 
woot el commencing on the first day of April, July, 
tober and January in each year. Dividends paya- 
ble in July and January, The Institution has a paid 
up guarantee fund of $205,000 for the protection of 
its depositors, in addition to the amount required to 
setaside semi-annually by the new Savings p 
aw. m5 


and Morphine habit absolutely and 
gently cured. Painless: no publicity. 

nd ne for particulars. Dr. Carl- 
ton. 187 Washington 8t., Chicago, DL 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


NETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Bute. 




















Woman’s Medical College 
—of the— 
New York Infirmary. 
128 SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORE. 
Students can attend Classics at Bellevue Hospital, 
Eye or Ear Infirmary, City Dispensaries, and New 
York Infirmary. Winter session opens on First Tues- 
day of October. For Catalogues and particulars, ad- 


dress the Secretary, 
Dr. Mercy N. BAKER. 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


$3 we TCHES. Chea est in the known 





world, Sample watch a outfit fi to Agents, 
For terms address COULTER kco “Chicago 





Madame FOY’S 
GORSET SKIRT pl? RTER 
mcrease n ‘opu ty 
overs year. 
And for HEALTH, COMFORT, and 
STYLE, is acknowledged the BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever made. 
For sale by all anne Sane and 
retailers. Beware of imitations and 
infringements. 
MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 
FOY & HARMON 
New Haven, Conn. eow?7 








BOOKS FOR ALL SEASONS! 


THE FARM:YARD CLUB OF 
JOTHAM. 


By Dr. Geo. B. Loring. Seventy illustrations by 
well-known artists; 8vo, toned paper. Extra cloth 
binding, $3.50. 


STUDENT LIFE AT HARVARD. 
By aGraduate; 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 


THE RELIGION OF EVOLUTION. 
By Rey. M. J. Savage; 12mo. Cloth $1.50. 


LIGHT ON THE CLOUD, OR HINTS 
_ Of Comfort for Hours of Sorrow. 
By Rev. M. J. Savage; 18mo. Cloth, gilt, $1.25. 


WORKING PEOPLE AND THEIR 


EMPLOYERS. 


By Rev. Washington Gladden. Crown, 8vo. Cloth, 
$1.75. 


AN AMERICAN IN ICELAND. 
By Prof. Samuel Kneeland. With map illustrations; 
12mo. Cloth, $2.50. 

A LIVING FAITH. 
By Geo. 8. Merriam; 16mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


IS “ETERNAL” PUNISHMENT 


ENDLESS? 


By James Morris Whiton, Ph. D. Sq; 16mo. Cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 75 cents. 


FOR THE YOUNG. 


IN THE SKY GARDEN. 
By Mrs. LizzieW.Champney. Exquisitely illustrated 
by J. Wells Champney, (‘Champ."’) Sm. 4to. Cloth, 
$2.00. 


LONG AGO, A YEAR OF CHILD 


LIFE. ‘ 
By Ellis Gray. IDlustrated from designs by Susan 
Hale, Julia P. Dabney, and Ellen Day Hale; 16mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


THE STORY OF OUR COUNTRY. 
By Mrs. Lewis B. Monroe; 16mo. Cloth, unique. 
Illustrated, $1.50. 


GUTTENBERG AND THE ART OF 


PRINTING. 
By Mrs. Emily C. Pearson; 12mo. Cloth. Illustrated, 
$2.00. 
The Finest Writing Papers. 
The most Artistic Engraving. 
Orders for Wedding Occasions a Specialty. 
We invite the attention of all buyers to our very full 


stock of everything in the stationary line. Nothing 

better can be found than the 

ROYAL IRISH LINEN PAPER AND 
ENVELOPES, 

which we import direct. 

We are prepared to execute promptly and satisfac- 
torily, all orders for Engraving or Printing, Visiting, 
and Address Cards. If you want Monograms or Her- 
aldic Designs, we can please you. 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO. 
381 Washington & 10 Bromfield Sts, 
ly7 


YOUR CHILDREN WANT THEM, 
Two Bright High-Toned Magazines; 
BABYLAWND. 


A Pictorial, Eight-page Quarto, on heavy, amber 
paper, in Large print, for the Smallest Readers. Only 
Fifty Cents per annum, Free of Postage. 


WIDE AWAKE 
For 1877, 
$200 per annum, free of postage. 
TS popular Pictorial Magazine for the Young 
Folks, now entering upon its Fourth Volume, 


offers the following unrivalled attractions to ite read- 
ers during 1877. 


1. 
QUINNEBASSET GIRLS. 
By SOPHIE MAY. 
Illustrated by MISS L.B. HUMPHREY, 


This delightful Serial for the grown-up Girls will 
run through the year. ll 


GOOD-FOR-NOTHING POLLY 
By ELLA FARMAN. 


A Serial for the Boys, who will all be eager to read 
the funny adventures of ‘Polly Witter.” 
Ill. 
CHILD MARIAN ABROAD, 


WM. M. F. ROUND, 


of the N. Y. Independent, author of “‘Achsah.” 
Illustrated with engravings of celebrated spots, and 
with portraite drawn from postegvenee by Miss C. A. 
Northam. This unique serial of child-journeying in 
Europe is atrue record of the experiences of a real 
little American girl abroad, with accounts of her Visits 
to the Pope, her Play-times with the Princess Marie 
Valerie, her holidays at Chiselhurst with the Prince Im- 
perial, her Christmas at Madame McMahon's etc., etc. 


, 


DAUGHTER AND I. 
By MRS. HELEN TRACY MYERS. 


A Series of Practical Housekeeping Papers for Girls. 


V. 
THE FLOSSY AND BOSSY 
STORIES. 

For the Little Folks. By 
MARGARET HAMMOND ECKERSON 
Illustrated by JESSIE CURTIS. 

Vv 


I, 
THE ADVENTURES OF MIL- 
TIADES PETERKIN PAUL. 


JOHN BROWNJOHN. 


Done in Verses and Pictures for the Boys. 


ry 


BEHAVING. 
Papers upon Children’s 


Etiquette. 
By the Author of the 


“UGLY ba 3 PAPERS.” 
TANGLED KNOTS. 
A Depa ert of Prize 


Se 
Edited by KIT CLINTON. 

Short Stories, Poems, Papers of Travel, Work for 
Little Fingers, Music, Parlor Pastimes, 8. 8. Concert 
Exercises, will be contributed by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. Mrs. Celia Thaxter, Mrs, 8. M. B. Piatt, Ma: 
Clemmer, Rossiter Johnson, Rev. W. M. Baker, Col. 
McAdoo, Mary Faith Floyd, Mrs. Mel R. Colquitt, 
Mrs. Clara Doty Batzs, Edgar Fawcett, Margaret Ey- 
tinge, M. Quad, Mrs. Mary B. C. Slade, se F. P. 
Chaplin, Geo. B. Bartlett, Dr. Eben Tourjee, and oth- 
ers. Address the Publishers, 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 
30 & 32 FRANKLIN St., Boston, 


Ladies secure Lance Prorits by canvassing for 
these Magazines. 





Music Books for Reed Organs. 


b FOR 
Clarke's New Method xx 
ORGANS, ($2.50) is universally known as one of 
rare merit, both in the instructive course, and the 
well chosen airs for practice. 
’ FOR PARLOR OR- 
Getze 8 Schoo GAN, ($2.50). The 
sale of more than 30,000 copies is the best proof of 


its great popularity. 


, 
Emerson's New Method 


distinguished musicians, and is equal to the best. 
FOR THE CABINET 


’ 
ORGAN ($2.50) i 
Root's Sc QOL ons Witely known 
and used. 
R 


. FOR 
Clarke's$1 Instructor 


method for beginners. 
2 9 FOR 
Winuer’s New School <i: 
NET ORGAN (75 cts.) is she cheapest, and an ex- 
cellent easy instruction book. 


.50 bds. ; $3 clo. ; 


Organ at Home, $i'viit) ‘ies 


well known Reed Organ pieces. 





Music Books for Sabbath Schools. 
CHORAL PRAISE, son cr ine’-epie: 


copal” year, but is a book of great concrete beau- 
ty for any denomination. 100 good Songs, Tunes, 
and (easy short) Anthems. by Rev. J. H. WATER- 
BuRY. Price, 25 cents. 


\ A happy title for a beautiful 
GOOD NEWS, gust etoa! done Bok. 


number of songs which will be universal favorites. 
By R. M. M’Intoss#. Price 35 cents. 


SHINING RIVER. spiy*inaicatée “the 
character of the profusion of bright, pure songs of 


elevated sentiment, which fill the book with beau- 
ty. ByH.S. & W. O. Perkins. Price 35 cts. 


RIVER OF LIFE. Soutssing sons com 


ber of well-known composers; it has an unusual 
variety, and everything is of the best quality. By 
H. 8. Perkins and W. W. Bent.ey. ce 35 cts. 


LIVING, WATERS, "wes 


Sabbath School Work. No better collection is 
published. By D. F. Hopees. Price 30 cents. 


Remember the ENCORE (75 cts.) is the book for 
Singing Schools. 


(Either book mailed, post-free, for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
Cc. H. Ditson & Ce., J.E. Ditson & Co,. 
711 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Phila. 





DESIRABLE NEW BOOKS. 


The Wine-Bibbers Temperance Society. 


Cloth 75 cents, Paper 40 cents. The following is the 
Dedication. 

“To Unpledged Temperance Men, to Moderate 
Drinkers, to Hotel Keepers, Saloon Keepers and Bar 
Keepers, as well as to the faithful who have signed 
the Pledge, in the hope that it may contain a sugges- 
tion, this little volume is respectfully dedicated.” 


The Art of Projecting. 


A Manual of Examination in Physics, Chemistry. 
and Natural Philosophy, with the Porte Lumicere and 
Magic Lantern, By Prof. A. C. Dolbear, of Tufts Col- 
lege, with numerous illustrations. 12mo. cloth $1.50. 


The Coming Man is the Present Child ; 


Or Childhood the Text-Book of the Age. By Rev. W 
F. Crafts, Author of ‘‘Through the Eye to the Heart.’ 
Sold by subscription. Good Agents Wanted. 


In Press. For Early Publication. 
Young Folks’ Book of American Explorers. 


By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Uniform with 
the Young Folks’ History of United States.” 


The Great Conflict. 


A Discourse Concerning Baptists and Religious Lib- 
erty. By Rev. G. C. Lorimer, Pastor of Tremont 
Temple, Boston. 


Recently Published. 
“Qh! Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud.” 


Charmingly illustrated. Price $2.00. A compan- 
ion volyme to 


“NEARER MY GOD TO THEE.” 
FLAXIE FRIZZLE. 
By Sophie May. Illustrated. Price75 cents. 
SNIP AND WHIP, 


And some other Boys. By Elizabeth A. Davis. Il- 
lustrated. $1.25. 


DAISY TRAVERS; 


Or the Girls of Hive Hall. By Adalaide F. Samuels. 
$1.50. 


NELLY KINCAIDS KINGDOM. 
By Amanda W. Douglas. Price $1.50. 
LIVING TOO FAST, 
Or the Confessions of a Bank Officer. By Wm. T. 
Adams, (Oliver Optic.) 12mo. Illustrated. $1.75. 
VINE AND OLIVE; 


Or Young America Abroad, second series. 
Complete Catalogues mailed on application. 
LEE & SHEPARD, PvBLisHERs. 
41 & 45 Franklin St., Boston. 


SUCCESS! 





Ungestionably the Greatest Success of 
the Day ! 





A Complete Revolution in Sewing Ma- 
chines ! 





Makes the Only Real Lock-Stitch ! 





Nothing Like it in the World! 


WILLCOX & GIBBS 
AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 








Special attention given to orders received by mail, 
A machine can be delivered at your door, direct from 
any of our offices, with the Company's guarantee and 
full instructions for using. 

*,* Correspondence invited from mer- 
chants and others on the lookout for a good 
opportunity. Applicants should state quan- 
tity of machines they will purchase first 
order, and territory desired. 


WILCOX & GIBBS 8. M. CO., 


(Cor. Bond St.) 658 Broadway, New York, 
BOSTON: Corner of Tremont and Bekeley sts. 





REMOV AT 


—of the— 


Dress Reform. 


Committee Rooms. 


Miss H. L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the 


NEW ROOMS, 


No. 244 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining to the underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
2 Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 
Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 24% Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
Ge" AGENTS WANTED. tf33 





OSGOOD’S NEW BOOKS. 
TENNYSON’S POEM. 


HAROLD. 


A DRAMA OF THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 


Tilustrated Edition. With 12 Heliot Tilustra - 
tions by Maclise. 12 mo. $2. Plain Edition, $1.00. 


Tribune.—“‘This masterly production.” 


Evening Post.—‘‘The extreme beauty of the poem 
as a work of high literary art.”’ 


North American Review.—‘‘Mr. Tennyson has given 
in this new drama so many passages which fill eye, 
ear, and soul all at once, with inexpressible delight, 
that for these alone it will rank with his best poems.” 


CHOICE HELICTYPE BOOKS. 


Each containing 24 full-page Heliotypes, with de- 
scriptive letterpress. Large 4to. Tastefully bound. 
Price of each, $10.00. 


Gems of the Dresden Gallery. 
Gems of the Gray Collections. 
The Titian Gallery. 

Gallery of Great Artists. 


“Either of the four is a book that any person may 
rejoice to own, and the fonr soa, costing less 
thau an indifferent painting, constitute a collection of 
examples of the highest achievement in art which 
not long . few could hope to possess without lavy- 
ish expenditure.”’—Boston Advertiser. 


POEMS OF PLACES. 


Edited by H. W. Longfellow. 
Vols. 14. England and Wales. $4.00. 
Vol. 5. KIreland. $1.00. 
Vol. 6-8. Scotland and Scandinavia. $3.00. 


“A beautiful Dry mw series, in which are gathered 
by the hand of a poet garlands of poetic flowers, 
that have grown up around some of the most inter- 
esting localities in the Old World. Those who have 
not a library of the ts will find this series a re- 
pository of their choicest productions, and all asso- 
ciated with some place of interest.”—New York Ob- 
server. 


THREE MEMORIAL POEMS. 


By James Russett Lowetu. 1 Vol. Square 16 mo. 
Red edges. Tastefully stamped. $1.25. 

*‘When the Commemoration Ode was written, it at 
once took its place among the great odes of the lan- 
guage. Since the time of Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
and Shelley, nothing to compare with it had ap- 

, not even excepting the ode to the Duke of 
es. The three here presented are closely 
allied their subject matter, and form one of the 
— monuments of our Centenary.” — Cincinnati 
azette. 


IN THE LEVANT. 


By CuHartes DupLEY WARNER, author of ‘My 
Summer in a Garden,” “‘Back-log Studies,” etc, 1 
Vol. 12mo. $2.00. 


“It is to be doubted if a truer account of the de- 
caying East was ever set down than is recorded in 
this volume. Mr. Warner has not failed to observe 
all the picturesque and other notable objects which 
the land of ruins and reminiscences offers to the sight- 
seer, but he has spied out the nakedness of the land 
as well.”—Portland Press. 


*,*For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers, . 





JAMES OSGOOD & Co., Boston. 





Ww. A. SMITH, 


22 School Street, Boston. 


Agent for the Purchase, Sale and 
Leasing 


REAL ESTATE. 


MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED. 


Large Estates fer Investment 


A SPECIALTY. 


A list of Property improved and unimproved for 
sale, torent and for exchange. Call before investing 
and examine my list. 


W. A. SMITH, 
22 School Street, 
BOSTON. 
lyl 





R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 
No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


Rooms to Let by the Day or Week. 


tely 
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The Woman's Journal. 





"Boston, Mar. 17, 1877. 





Each subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. Subscribers who are 
in arrears for the WoMAN's JOURNAL are earnestly re- 

uested to send in their subscriptions. The change of 
date on the wrapper of the paper will be their receipt. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be ressed 
to Box 3638, Boston. 

All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 

















THE REMONSTRANTS AT THE STATE 
HOUSE. 


It is always a painful duty that we fulfill 
in hearing, at the State House, the blind talk 
against Woman Suffrage with which its op- 
ponents occupy the public time and atten- 
tion. It is to be expected that some men 
and some women will oppose a measure as 
wise and justas this. The character, rather 
than the fact of the opposition, surprises 
and grieves us. 

Much of the talk against Woman Suffrage 
is so stereotyped that the General Court of 
Massachusetts, like any other Court, might 
utter the historical protest that ‘‘there are 
some things which it is supposed to know.” 
The female lobbyists of the State House ob- 
viously do not desire to be supplanted by 
the accredited representatives of their own 
sex. The party politician of the other sex 
will naturally twist and turn existing laws 
so as to show that women have too many 
rights already, and that the men of the com- 
munity are at their mercy. The women 
who reproduce the statements found in 
certain books, and the opinions held by cer- 
tain men will retail their adverse wishes 
trippingly on the tongue. Yet these occa- 
sions, repeated year after year, show more 
than any others the real growth of the ques- 
tion in the esteem and interest of the public. 
And this year’s opposition did seem to us 
the weakest and poorest ever offered before 
the state’s tribunal of justice. 

Col. Conwell’s astonishing statements of 
the laws of this State showed a great and 
growing discrimination in favor of its wo- 
men. Why is this? Do men love women 
80 well that they are willing to become their 
legal inferiors, to wrest the Law itself from 
its great offices of justice in order to gratify 
or shelter the female sex from its prescrip- 
tions? By no means. No man pretends 
that it isso. This special legislation there- 
fore, which Col. Conwell seemed to us 
greatly to overstate, is prompted by a great- 
er injustice which underlies all the dealings 
of the Commonwealth with women, and 
which these laws vainly seek to counter 
balance. The simple, honest remedy for 
this injustice, the recognition of the right of 
those who are bound by these laws to be 
represented alike in their devising and in 
their execution, is as much to be desired by 
men as by women, even according to Col. 
Conwell’s showing, since, with equal rights 
women could not logically ask for unequal 
legislation. More regrettable than Col. 
Conwell’s argument seemed to us the tenor 
of Mrs. Pierce’s reasoning, or rather ruling 
as reason had really little to do with it. 

Mrs. Pierceis a lady of many accomplish- 
ments, but of an autocratic disposition, 
which especially leads her to seek to govern 
and influence others. At the commence- 
ment of her remarks, she spoke of herself 
as unused to public appearance, while many 
of us remember her name as prominent on 
various public occasions. She has present- 

ved papers and plans at a Woman’s Parlia- 
ment, and at the Woman’s Congress of last 
year. She has given a course of public 
Jeetures in Boston upon political subjects, 
including: ‘‘The regeneration of the Demo- 
cratic Party.”” In the political excitement 
of the spring of 1876 she issued an appeal 
to the women of America to save the coun- 
try, and followed this appeal by the holding 
of various meetings to that intent. 

Mrs. Pierce cannot therefore plead in her 
own behalf or in that of her sex that exemp- 
tion from public duty is the first condition 
of a woman’s private happiness and useful- 
ness. She has in fact a plan of her own by 
which a separate legislation of women over 
the affairs of women and children shall be 
erganized, recognized and paid for by the 
community. And yet she appeals as the 
opponent of Woman Suffrage, not only so, 
but she accuses us, who ask Suffrage, of a 
want of candor. Is it because we ask direct- 
ly for the thing we want, giving our true 
reasons for it, and always and everywhere 
asking for the same thing upon the same 
grounds? Is it courteous, is it honest for 
her to make this accusation against us, 
whose lives and conditions are known of 
all men? We do not think it is. 

The romantic prestige which Mrs. Pierce 
brought forward in her allocution as rest 
ing upon the intensification of sex on either 
side seems to us a part of the false romance 
which tends to corrupt and deprave society. 
Here sensational effects of mere sexuality 
disappear before the nobler co-operation 
which will bring men and women together 
in view of the highest issues and offices of 
the State. Instead of men and women who 
are dying for each other, the new romance 
will show us men and women ready to live 
and die for their duty, their country, their 
race. 





The prestige of weakness and folly has 
nearly exhausted itself with the male sex, 
The oaks are tired of the vines. ‘‘For God’s 
sake,” they say: ‘give us women who can 
stand alone, who can behave themselves, 
and help us to do likewise. If they wanta 
political basis in order to do this, let them 
claim it, and get it, and have done with it.” 

This is the feeling of the liberal and sensi- 
ble men of the day. Let women be brave 
and sensible enough to meet it and to share 








it. di. W. &. 
7*7o>e 
“WOMAN’S RIGHTS, A LURE AND A 
PRETENSE.” 


Nothing is more needed by women than 
atrue understanding of the real estimate 
in which the popular opinion among men 
holds them. This is fast being revealed. 

It has been the fashion to call women ‘‘an- 
gels,” ‘‘too good, too pure to be defiled by 
the filthy pool of politics.” By such stuff, 
many women, (more is the pity) have been 
restrained from demanding justice before 
the law, and a share in the government 
which decided what right they should have 
to their children, their property, and to 
themselves. Such women knew they were 
not angels, but thought the men did not 
know it. Out of sight, men called the wo- 
men fools, and in the statute book wrote 
them down as such, but to their faces, they 
petted them as ‘‘bright eyed angels.” 

In the church, ‘‘women were indispensa- 
ble.”” They furnished the audience for the 
sermon on Sunday, and for the prayer- 
meeting on week day evenings. They col- 
lected the salary of the clergyman, raised 
the money to cushion the pulpit, or carpet 
the aisles; got up church sociables, and. the 
“surprise parties” for the minister. Thus 
doing they were ‘‘indispensable.” But when 
they claimed an equal right to the pulpit; 
the real opinion of masculine church dig- 
nitaries in regard to them, found expres- 
sion. At Newark during the trial of Dr. 
See, women had a grand undeceiving, by 
the very plain speech of clergymen who did 
not hesitate to say derisively: ‘‘You’ll find 
that women can gabble fast enough at a 
church fair.’’ There were many other sim- 
ilar expressions of real contempt for wo- 
men, which will never cease to be felt, so 
long as women are willing to accept flat- 
tery in the place of justice. 

Then came the attempt of Methodist 
ministers to invite Rev. Anna Oliver to 
preach at a recent meeting in New York. 
Men who are glad to have the service of 
women to aid the church to exist, and who 
have no end of cheap speech to keep wo- 
men grinding at their mill, charged un- 
worthy reasons for the invitation. It was 
‘‘amativeness,” and would prevent the ho- 
liness of Man, should Womancome to the 
pulpit as an equal. It did no harm when 
she sat and listened to them, or when she 
came so near that she could fill their hands 
with money, which she had trotted weary 
miles to raise. It is only when she is asked 
to, or seeks the pulpit where there is honor 
and a salary. 

And now comes the Churchman and says: 

To speak plainly—and this isa subject 
upon which it is aduty to have no reserve— 
the influence which Woman is said, or sup- 
poses herself, to exert on man anywhere ex- 
cept at home is potent for nothing that can 
conduce to her own happiness—in truth, it 
is not an influence atall. It is the hollow 
flattery of an insincere age that speaks oth- 
erwise of the part women play in the great 
world. Men plead their witchery as an ex- 
cuse, while they gratify the base impulses 
of their own corrupt natures. They cajole 
the victim with a pretty sophistry, in which 
the actual state of affairs is misrepresented; 
but the man ‘‘lured” and ‘‘captivated by 
bright eyes,” or ‘‘enslaved by a bewitching 
smile,” is himself the captor and the pre- 
tended subjugation is but a trick to deceive 
the real slave. We do not say that all men 
who prate thus of their subjugation by fem- 
inine arts are intentional imposters. There 
isa delirium of passion in which fools are 
the dupes of their own duplicity; but this 
does not qualify the fact on which we have 
so strongly insisted, and it is one that cannot 
be too clearly set before women or too sed- 
ulously impressed. These modern notions 
about Woman’s mission, Woman's rights, 
Woman’s part’s in the world, and the thou- 
sand-and-one contentions that she is fitted 
for a wider sphere, are miserable pretenses 
to lure or help her to wander out of her own 
sovereign territory into a waste, howling 
wilderness, where she must be the sport of 
man. Unwomanly women who lead their 
weaker but not less worthy sisters into these 
strange regions are the enemies of their sex. 
Truly wise and really strong-minded women 
will turn a deaf ear to their idle or sinister 
pretensions. 

All such real opinions held by men are 
‘better out than in.” They are better for 
women than any tonic. Women have 
earned this contempt by weakly consenting 
to eccupy an unequal position, in the State, 
the Church, the family and the schools, and 
contempt will be felt for, and passed upon 
women just so long as they do this. 

Let women therefore who have feared to 
ask for equal human rights, lest they should 
lose the good opinion of men, learn that 
they have nothing to fear or to lose in that 
direction. The great mass of men who 
deny these rights to women, under all their 
fine words really have just as little respect 
for women who accept unequal and inferior 
positions, as they would have for emy class 
of men who did the same. 

The noblest men alive, are the men, who 
with real respect for women, are helping 





them to the possession of every right which 
they value for themselves. And these are 
the only men whose respect is worth having. 
Each day adds to the number of such men. 
Each day also adds to the number of wo- 
men who see through the hollow profes- 
sions of regard for women made by men 
who seek to withhold essential rights. 

The good work of women in all direc- 
tions is securing for women just what they 
needed; viz., faith in themselves. That 
good work will command respect. L. 8. 

mo ——_—_ 


JUDGE ISAAC AMES. 


The loss to the public of such a judge as 
Isaac Ames can scarcely be overestimated. 
A new judge of equal ability and upright- 
ness, be he ever so desirous of performing 
faithfully all the functions of his office, can- 
not at once discharge them with the same 
skill and promptitude which is given by 
long experience and practice. He was in- 
deed a model judge. Tosound, legal learn- 
ing in other branches, he added an exact 
and critical knowledge of what is specially 
probate law. In disposing of the many 
questions presented to him, sometimes of 
great difficulty, he showed a rare discrimi- 
nating and judicial mind. To suitors he 
was patient and courteous, determined to 
understand clearly and precisely the matter 
in controversary, and to decide it justly. 

He felt himself the servant of the public, 
conscientiously bound te do his duty as 
judge at all times and to the best of his abil- 
ity. He was at his post in his court room 
daily, allowing himself few and short vaca- 
tions, in order that justice might never be 
denied or debarred. In fact, he was steadi- 
ly and cheerfully sacrificing his own health, 
for the accommodation of the parties who 
came before him. 

He was a born reformer, never contented 
with things as they are, but always aiming 
for something better. During his official 
term, great changes in the manner of keep- 
ing and classifying the multitudinous papers 
and records of his office were made. 
Changes which save an incalculable amount 
of time, money and vexation to the numbers 
who have occasion to examine them. I do 
not know whether he originated these 
changes, but he took a very active part in 
promoting them. 

Being a reformer, Judge Ames was con- 
stantly seeking to improve the laws. Among 
others, those relating to the disabilities of 
married women, were often brought to his 
notice while on the bench. Consequently 
he felt the wrongs done the other sex more 
keenly than most men; ard became a most 
zealous, persistent and able advocate of the 
legislation for improving the condition of 
wives and widows, which during the last 
quarter of a century, though still inade- 
quate, has done so much honor to Massa- 
chusetts. He was inevitably in favor of 
giving Suffrage to women. LEarnest and 
eloquent in urging these reforms, his loss is 
deeply felt and lamented by his surviving 
associates. 8. E. 8. 
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JUDGE AMES. 





The death of this good and just man, 
which took place on Friday of last week, 
will awaken the feeling of sorrow in a 
large circle; for he was widely known and 
as widely esteemed. The story of his out- 
ward life can be told ina few words. He 
was bornin Haverhill, Ju'y 17, 1819. He 
graduated at Dartmouth College, in 1839. 
He read law with Charles Minot and Alfred 
Kittredge in Haverhill in 1839 and 1840. 
From 1841 to 1844 he taught school in Med- 
ford, and afterward opened a law office in 
this city, where he remained until his death. 
He was appointed commissioner of insolv- 
ency in 1855, and judge of insolvency 1856. 
Judge Ames was appointed probate judge 
on the retirement of Judge E. G. Loring, 
the office of judge of probate and insolv- 
ency having been consolidated into one 
position, and he took the oath of office on 
July, 1856. He continued in the faithful 
discharge of his official duties until a short 
time before his death. Recently he hada 
severe attack of pleurisy, which was fol- 
lowed by pneumonia, and the frail and worn 
out body yielded to the destroyer. 

But we are more interested to speak of 
his character, which was the outcome of 
the deeper soul forces. Judge Ames was a 
man who blended in a remarkable degree 
the rigid probity of justice and the kind 
heart of the philanthropist. No man would 
more severely denounce meanness or rascal- 
ity, and yet with his stern sense of justice 
he mingled the sweetest tenderness of 
pity. His love of truth reached almost 
the force and intensity of a passion, and 
his mind was broad and liberal. With an 
open, free hospitality of intellect, he wel- 
comed any new thought which commended 
itself to his reason and conscience. By 
the cast of his intellect he was a radical, 
yet he had that largeness of mental vision 
which recognized the honesty of those who 
held opposite opinions. He was so frank 
and free in the expression of his convic- 
tions, and did this with such point and in- 
tensity as sometimes to cause pain in others, 
but this proceeded from his deep love of 
truth and regard for intellectual honesty. 
As a judge he was marked for his fairness 
and probity. He represented in fact the 
best type of New England character. He 





was a liberal puritan, if the expression may 
be allowed—that is, he blended the stern 
sense of right, which was stamped on the 
early settlers, with the breadth and love of 
truth of the liberal. 

‘The many Samaritan acts he did for the 
needy have been hid from public gaze, and 
we allude to them here simply to indicate 
this feature of his character. He was an 
avowed champion of Woman Suffrage, 
and other leading reforms, and in the best 
sense religious. 

So good and just a life was not free from 
human infirmaties, but these were simple 
shadows on the foreground of which was 
a portrait beaming with the most sterling 
and loving human traits. We do not pro- 
fess to speak of him with calm, judicial 
impartiality, but as a friend who esteemed 
and loved him. And in this hour of sor- 
row when our feelings are saddened by the 
death of a personal friend, we would give 
expression to our high estimate of the man. 
There are others to whom this event will 
cause the deepest grief. We would not 
tread upon the sanctities of sorrow. In 
this hour, when the dearest ties are broken 
and loved ones weep, we join in our sympa- 
thies with those who mourn, in seeking the 
consolation which comes from the memory 
of the worth of the departed. Time will 
blunt the edge of grief, but the memory of 
the good man and just judge will constantly 
grow brighter and brighter, and the recol- 
lections of him will become more and more 
sacred. The influence of a true life be- 
comes more real and intense after the per- 
son passes from our presence, and the mem- 
ory of this man will be a perpetual legacy 
enriching us with the recollections of a 
worth of character which will never die. 

i Wm 





DEATH OF OLIVER AMES. 


Oliver Ames died at his home in Easton, 
on Friday of last week. 

The death of an upright business man, is 
always a public loss; but when to business 
integrity is added, as is the case of Mr. 
Ames, this large public spirit, which pro- 
jects, cherishes, and perfects great schemes 
for the material prosperity of the whole 
country, it is a public calamity. Mr. Ames 
took a leading part in projecting and com- 
pleting the Union Pacific Railroad, and was 
its President at the time of his death. This 
achievement alone, is a positive benefit to 
the whole civilized world, and will keep the 
memory of Mr. Ames among those of the 





true benefactors. L. & 
7~7oe 
ANTI SUFFRAGISTS AT THE STATE 
HOUSE. 


It is a great comfort to find that in the 
whole State of Massachusetts there are only 
four people so much opposed to Woman 
Suffrage that they will take the trouble to 
remonstrate in a legal form against it. 

These four persons appeared at the State 
House on Friday, March 9th, in the Repre- 
sentatives Hall, at ten o’clock, for a hearing 
on their remonstrance. 

Hon. Russett H. CoNwELL was their 
first speaker. At our request he has polite- 
ly sent his manuscript to us. It will be 
found in another column. But truth com- 
pels us to say, this written speech differs 
from that which was spoken by Mr. Con- 
WELL, almost as much as the written speech 
of Mr. Elijah Morse last year differed from 
that which he really spoke. 

In order that our readers may have some 
idea of the extemporaneous argument and 
wealth of illustration used by Mr. Conwell, 
I will quote a few examples from many that 
were used, which do not appear in the man- 
uscript. 

When Mr. Conwell said: ‘‘There are 52,453 
more women old enough to vote in Massa- 
chusetss than there are men old enough to 
vote. If these women vote, it will turn the 
State with one sweep over to women. Mas- 
sachusetts would be governed by women,” 
he added, asking, ‘‘Who wantsto say Mas- 
sachusetts is ruled by women?” 

When he said ‘‘every man has to sup- 
port his wife, get her meals and take 
eare of her, but she cannot be com- 
pelled to do anything for him, either to 
get his meals or to occupy the same room,” 
he added: ‘I know a man in Springfield 
who gave everything he had to his wife, 
and when he wanted it back, she would not 
give ittohim. And while she lives in style, 
he has to work to support her, get her meals 
and all necessaries. Another man who gave 
his wife all he had, is now in the almshouse 
at Tewksbury. A wife is not required to 
do anything for her husband. She can turn 
him out of doors, break his head with a 
broomstick, and he will still have to support 
her.” These are a very few of the extem- 
poraneous portions of the speech by the 
honorable gentleman. He did not say any- 
thing of the injustice which compels a 
large majority of women to be-governed by 
a minority of men. He did not say wheth- 
er the law which enables a man to put his 
property out of his hands into those of his 
wife, was to enable him to cheat his credi- 
tors, or to protect his wife. He gave a 
blow at the petition of married women, for 
alaw that will enable them t> own their 
own clothes. But he did not say that the 
petition was made necessary by a decision 
of the Supreme Court, rendered within a 








year, that a married woman does not own 
her clothes. He asked whether men had 
“classed women with fools.” But he did 
not state the fact, that the statute classes 
them with fools. 

Mrs. Zina Fay Prerce followed with an 
unwritten speech which we have asked her 
to send us for publication. Mrs. Fay feels 
the need of the influence of women in the 
government. But in her view it takes the 
form of a separate body, or ‘‘Third House,” 
and should not be in the form now exer- 
cised by men. I never hear this lady, with- 
out an inward surety, that her power of 
thougat and ability to reason, will sooner 
or later bring her to our side. 

Mrs. Lyp1a WARREN who, last year ata 
similar hearing, said that the Suffragists 
sent their petitions through the public 
schools to get the signatures of the pupils, 
this year made a two minutes speech in 
which she urged legislators to pass laws to 
protect men. 

Miss Bowdey closed the argument for the 
remonstrants as she said, with ‘‘a few dis- 
jointed sentences.” Col. Conwell occupied 
the larger part of the two hours set apart 
for the remonstranis. 

On the part of the Suffrage petitioners, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Margaret W. 
Campbell and Lucy Stone during the half 
hour reserved for them, answered a few of 
the opposing arguments, and claimed that 
the theory of our government, viz., ‘‘the 
consent of the governed” fully applied, 
would secure Suffrage for women. 

After the adjournment, a group of men 
and women gathered around Col. Conwell, 
who was heard to ask, defending the posi- 
tion that women are better protected by the 
law than men, ‘‘What wrongs are to be 
righted?” To which Mrs. Margaret W. 
Campbell replied: ‘‘The great wrong which 
always exists when one class has unlimited 
power over another class.” So another 


‘‘*hearing” has ended. L. 8. 
—————__o 
A WORK OF MERCY. 





Some Cuban ladies, resident in New York, 
are interesting themselves and their Ameri- 
can friends in the endeavor to raise money 
in aid ef the sick and wounded of the Cu- 
ban army. No proper hospitals have been 
as yet provided for those troops, whose 
members, when invalided, suffer greatly 
from the absence of those appliances which 
alleviate the horrors of the battle-field, and 
the diseases resulting from the exposures 
and privations of military life. 

In order to provide for these exigencies, 
a number of ladies and gentlemen have uni- 
ted in forming an Amateur Theatrical Com- 
pany, whose performances in New York 
have already realized a handsome sum of 
money. The need, however, is great and 
pressing, and a further appeal is now made 
to the Boston public, with the promise of 
an excellent entertainment offered by the 
Amateurs who have been so successful in 
New York. This entertainment will be 
given at the Boston Theater on the 4th of 
April next. We bespeak for it the aid and 
interest of our citizens, and shall greatly 
hope that the receipts of the occasion may 
not fall behind the result obtained in a sister 
city. J. W. H. 


— 
o> 


SUNDAY MEETINGS FOR WOMEN. 





A large and interested audience met at the 
rooms, 4 Park Street, at 3 p. m. last Sunday 
to listen to a very interesting essay on the 
“The Laws of Compensation,” given by 
Miss H. 8. Tolman:— 

She began by saying, First, why the term 
law is used in this connection, and what it 
means so applied. As we study into the 
development of religions, we come upon 
many fruitful significances; we also learn to 
understand more fully our own position in 
the world of religious thought, and to see 
how the various elements of our faith have 
gradually developed, and finally assumed 
their present relations to each other. Thus 
we appreciate more truly the heritage into 
which we have entered, become less impa- 
tient with the incompleteness of our faith, 
more hopeful that for us change may still 
mean growth, more contented not to be at 
rest, believing that unrest is life. 

By the review of past religions, we learn 
also to understand better the varying belief 
of all men of the present day. There is 
still the worship of deified injustice and 
cruelty; there is still an ideal of heavenly 
rest almost like what the saints of India 
dreamed of; there is still a theory of ascetic 
selfishness which may have come down to 
us from we do not know how much farther 
back than they. There are still religious 
savages and barbarians, those with no com- 
prehension of truly spiritual reiations, with 
no vital spiritual belief. The advanced be- 
lief of twenty years ago is old to one man, 
it is his apni but it is yet too far ahead 
for another man, it is his to-morrow. 

All this teaches us great breadth of liber- 
ality, great modesty in self-assertion, great 
fear of dogmatism in uttering that which is 
our present conviction. In expressing our 
thought we must remember that the words 
which contain life for us, may be nought to 
another. We find the more primitive re- 
apece were based upon a sense of fear. 
That leads to a worship of power in vari- 
ous forms. Power is definite; force touches 
the rudest perceptions; they are met by a 
response of fear and worship. 

Love is not aggressive, a force to take 
possession of the mind; it is an influence 
gradually inspiring thought to a sympathet- 
ic responsiveness. Now a third element, 
said the speaker, is taking a definite part in 
the conception of men, that of God as law; 
not as the law-giving God of the Hebrews, 
but as the law-abiding, law-acting God of 
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— 
men of science. This comes from a percep- 
tion of power and love combined in harmo- 
nious regulated action. We may say that 
Christ came to be a personal teacher of Him 
toa large portion of the world. And thus 
we arrive ata religion of law, and find a 
sustainment in thinking of God as law as 
well as love. me 

We come then to see that there are spirit- 
ual laws as well as physical and historical 
ones; thence to the laws of education, per- 
haps of adaptibility to circumstances, of the 
province of character and temperament. 
We do not see all the laws with the same 
degree of clearness; our varying lives and 
needs reveal differing aspects of truth. But 
one direction towards which many of us 
look, isalaw of compensation. The phrase 
a law of compensation, may be regarded as 
in reality a formula for the Christian’s be- 
lief that the Father will do the best for his 
children. This becomes a conviction, an 
article of faith or a practical help according 
to our need or experience. 

There is a further compensating relation 
between the two extremes themselves. We 
do not have our hills without our valleys; 
every moment of vision of glorification has 
been reached from some depth of suffering 
or darkness. Death brings its own beauti- 
ful compensation when it takes our dearest 
ones from us. There is a compensation fol- 
lowing self-sacrifice which finds an expres- 
sion in the words, ‘‘Itis more blessed to give 
than to receive;” a compensation of liberty 
in an unselfish love. Self is a master with- 
in, forcing us to war with life around us. 
But when this enemy is conquered then we 
find there are fewer euemies without. Duty 
also brings its compensations. In doubt it 
becomes a guide; in bereavement a compan- 
ion. As life advances, the soul loses all 
fear of it, until finally it becomes one of the 
recognized elements of earthly contentment. 
There is the reward of struggle itself. If 
the battles of life are fought in the right 
spirit, their victory brings new life, and 
greater power, just as the discords in music 
give to it strength and motion. The mus- 
ician knows that his irregular chord means 
gy it asks for a resolution. 

igh development as well as slow devel- 
opment illustrates this law. Lossand gain; 
much of life may be summed under those 
two werds. Life is an education in trust. 

Every inexplicable event of life must be 
some link in the chain of recompense. May 
we not hope that in the life which next 
opens to us, our faint sight of the outlines 
of divine providence, will develop into a 
clearer vision? Then the events of this life 
will be better understood in their relations 
to good and evil; then much that seems im- 
perfect now, will meet its completion; then 
will be developed new compensations of 
which we have not even dreamed; then we 
shall worship more truly the God of Power, 

and, Love, and Law. 8. E. E. 

————uwx« po ———_ 
“WOMAN’S PLACE AND WORK.” 


Dear, dear! Another sermon! why can’t 
they give usa rest? Never wasany one, un- 
less it be a President-elect, so much advised, 
so teased and so tormented as the Woman 
of to-day. Nota Sabbath but some Divine 
preaches a sermon about Woman’s work, 
not a week but some paper has a leader 
about Woman’s sphere. In the lulls be- 
tween such news-bonanzas as the Brooklyn 
fire, the Ashtabula disaster and the Presi- 
dential count, there must be something to 
fill up, and articles on various phases of the 
Woman question are convenient for this 
purpose. Some of these are sensible, some 
are silly, some are very fine and flowery, 
others, a trifle coarse; some are amusing, 
some are exasperating. One writer would 
suspend Woman (metaphorically of course) 
like Mahommed’s coffin between earth and 
heaven, too pure for the one, but not quite 
able to soar away to the other; the next, 
dumps her down suddenly, a Cinderella 
among the pots and kettles and bids her 
stay there! 

Some are so kind, so gracious! Funniest 
of all is the air of patronage and condescen- 
sion with which these self-constituted ora- 
cles deliver themselves. It is not improper 
for women to study Greek if they so desire; 
it may be practicable for some to study 
medicine; it is admissible for them to work 
in the Temperance cause; but, and if, ete. 
“Most potent grave and reverend Seigniors” 
we thank you, but we do not quite admit 
the Miltonic theory, ‘‘He for God only, she 
for God in him,” but claim our right to live 
and move and have our being, direct from 
the Creator to whom alone we are account- 
able for our use of the talents and opportu- 
nities He has given us. 

From a lower stand-point, is there any 
sense or reason in this continual lecturing? 
The thing becomes monotonous, ‘‘as tedi- 
ous as a twice-told tale!” 

We beg leave humbly to inquire of the 
Clarkists, and the Toddists, and the clergy- 
men and newspaper men generally, if wo- 
men, as a rule, do not fill their appointed 
spheres as well and perform their duties as 
faithfully as the lords of creation do theirs? 
Do we not know our “‘place” and do our 
“work” as well as the men who have brought 
our political affairs into such a muddle and 
nearly driven the nation into anarchy, and 
of whom so large a proportion are the slaves 
of appetites that are dragging them to ruin? 
If so, ‘‘why is this thus?” 

Do we not, most of us, marry when we 
have, or think we have, good offers, and so 
voluntarily ensconce ourselves within our 
heaven-appointed spheres? Do we not 
“cling” when there is anything worth cling- 
ing to? Do we not nurse our babies faith- 
fully through teething and the measles and 
the whooping cough? When thereis a “‘he” 
in the family, do we not order the dinners 
he likes, fret ourselves into fevers over his 





shirts, make him the glass by which we 
dress ourselves and order our behavior, and 
sun ourselves only in the light of his coun- 
tenance? Do we ever read the newspaper 
except when he gets through with it? Do 
we ever neglect our families except when 
we haven't any? 

Go to! Give us a rest! 

Waterloo, Ind. A. E. Dickrnson. 
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VERMONT. 





Epirors JouRNAL:—Our staid and con- 
servative village recently received quite an 
unexpected shock and stirring up, by Mrs. 
Emma Molloy, of Indiana, who gave two 
Temperance lectures under the auspices of 
the Reform Club. It seems she was en- 
gaged to come by one of the deacons of 
the Congregational Church, who had heard 
her in the west, at some of the National 
Temperance Conventions. The President 
of the Reform Club is a leading active mem- 
ber of the Baptist church, and the first lec- 
ture was held at the large chapel of the 
church, Sunday afternoon, at3o'clock. She 
lectured at Bellows Falls Saturday evening, 
and finding that there was no train to Rut- 
land till Monday, she, with the true western 
courage and real grit, procured private 
conveyance, on very poor sleighing, fifty- 
three miles, arriving in time for the lecture. 
In opening she stated that owing probably 
to her well-known views on Woman Suf- 
frage, the deacon made the request in his 
letter that she would not make any refer- 
ence to that subject here. Rising up in the 
full dignity of her womanhood, ‘‘she 
wished it distinctly understood that she 
would fully relieve the deacon and the Re- 
form Club from all responsibility for her 
words, and speak only for Emma Molloy.” 
She then made a brave and telling speech 
for over an hour and a half. She freely 
and sharply criticised some of the churches 
and clergy in some States for their luke- 
warmness and indifference to the glorious 
cause of Temperance, which is a part of 
true Christianity. Theuse of churches had 
sometimes been refused to temperance lec- 
turers, for fear of injuring the carpets. 
Theodore Cuyler once said, ‘‘Some churches 
are more afraid of soiling carpets than soil- 
ing the souls of men.” She spoke of the 
trials and labors of the women in the great 
crusade of the west; the hypocrasy of 
timid men in secretly signing petitions for 
re-opening saloons, and the defiant opposi- 
tion of politicians, who feared not the wo- 
men because they were powerless without 
the ballot. She wanted the ballot put into 
the hands of the women of the Nation, and 
then the cause of Temperance would have 
rights that rum politicians would be bound 
to respect. She wanted it should be as 
necessary to get the signiture of Mrs. Mc.- 
Donald as of Patrick McDonald, his mark, 
to a petition to open a rum saloon that had 
been closed up. 

The conservative drones in the Temper- 
ance hive didn’t like Mrs. Molloy. Her 
words fell like bomb-shells in a quiet camp, 
but the progressive thinking people heard 
her gladly. She spoke in the evening at 
our large town hail, which was completely 
filled. Her subject was ‘‘What it costs.” 
She held the large audience spell-bound for 
nearly two hours. One of our daily papers 
next morning said: ‘It was the most elo- 
quent address that had been delivered in 
Rutland for many years, gn any subject.” 
Mrs. Molloy has since been speaking in the 
north part of the State. Last week she 
was in Montpelier, doing a noble work, 
which resulted in adding many members to 
the Reform Club. Long may she wave the 
united banner of Temperance and Woman 
Suffrage. NEWMAN WEEKS. 

Rutland, Vt. 











~ NOTES AND NEWS. — 


In the department ‘‘Woman’s Kingdom,” 
in the Chicago Inter-Ocean, we find ‘the fol- 
lowing on women as Dentists: A wise 
friend asks, ‘‘Why do not American women 
learn to be dentists?” There is an opening 
for hundreds of women in this profession. 
In every large city and large town there is 
certainly a demand for women who could 
care for the teeth of women and children. 
A German lady who studied and practiced 
dentristy in Philadelphia, lately returned 
te Berlin, where she has met with a signal 
success. Having been appointed dentist to 
the children of her Royal Highness, busi- 
ness was at once secured. (We suppose if 
the children of royalty have the toothache, 
the plebian chicks all make haste to have 
their teeth pulled.) This woman dentist is 
said to have ‘‘great strength in her little 
hand, excellent health, buoyant spirits, and 
works ten hours a day.” But we need not 
go to Berlin to find successful women den- 
tists. We have them here in Chicago.” 


Charlotte B. Wilbour, in one of her let- 
ters from Europe, describes the ceremony 
of “crowning the virtuous girl.” The 
grand procession, marshaled by the Mayor 
and honorable men and women of the town, 
conducted ‘La Rosiere’ to the flower- 
wreathed tent where she was crowned amid 
speech-making, music, and many floral 
offerings. At asimilar occasion in Octo- 
ber, ’75, Jules Simon gave his grand speech, 
urging the increase of common schools in 








France, and in favor of universal educa- 
tion. The chosen queen on this occasion 
was a young woman who had, without 
charity, entirely supported a blind mother, 
with her three children for ten years. 
When the great clocks of the churches 
tolled out the hour of two, up rose the 
Mayor, a well-known writer and orator, and 
advanced to the front of the platform, with 
these words: ‘‘Let no one think that this is 
not a religious ceremony. Let noone think 
that we do not well to celebrate this fete on 
the Sabbath day. Let no one think that we 
are not devout on the holy day. This is the 
good deed of the Christian, and is becom- 
ing to the day alike with psalms and pray- 
ers.” After this he pronounced the name 
of Marie Hummel, and renounced the va- 
rious employments by which she had sup- 
ported five persons during the severest trials 
for ten years. Then the martyr to filial duty 
received her crown and her treasure from 
the one to whom the Mayor had given them, 
and she was supported to a seat of honor. 

The New York correspondent of the Bos- 
ton Journal thus sketches a remarkable 
woman: ‘‘Miss Pinkney, who lives in up- 
per New York, is regarded as the wealth- 
iest woman in the city. She is quite ad- 
vanced, and her mother, who lives with her, 
is nearly ninety. She owns six thousand 
city lots, transacts her own business, and 
keeps her affairs in her own hands. The 
two women live together in a large stone 
cottage, and live in the simplest and plain- 
est style. She gave the other day some in- 
teresting statements about real estate in 
New York: “The city owes $131,000,000. 
There are $13,000,000 of unpaid assessment 
taxes to-day. Against my property there 
are $400,000 assessments and taxes. A 
large portion of these assessments will not 
be paid. The owners of property prefer 
to let the city take the lots, and trust to 
their ability to redeem them when times are 
better. Twelve per cent. is the interest de- 
manded by the city after the first year. I 
have held my property in this way. Once 
in ten years there isa rise in real estate. 
Then I sell off enough to clear my proper- 
ty, and hold on to the balance. I sell no 
more, because my title is among the oldest, 
and I can have no better security than I 
have got. Much of this incumbrance on 
my property is not only oppressive, but 
fraudulent and void. Bills are before the 
Legislature to relieve the oppressed owners. 
lf they do not pass, the assessments will be 
contested to the bitter end.” This owner 
of millions cannot vote, while the most ig- 
noront and vicious Irishman, Yankee or 
Negro can. The reason is simply this. 
She is a woman. 





oe 
ANSWER TO A SUBSCRIBER. 


We have read the article in the Ohserver 
sent by you. I knew nothing whatever of 
the facts stated. None of our Association 
were present. L. 8. 

2*#oe 


NOT POOR CITIZENS. 





Last week what I wrote at the conclusion 
of the article ‘‘Too nervous to vote,” was 
that ‘‘We are all poor critters, men and wo- 
men, and need to help each other out.” Not 
that we are ‘“‘all poor citizens,” as the types 
reported. L. 8. 

**oe 
THE ANTI SUFFRAGISTS BEFORE THE 
LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE. 





We give a large space in this issue to the 
remonstrants before the legislative commit- 
tee. There was a small attendance, proba- 
bly in part owing to the storm. The re- 
monstrance of the anti-Suffragists had four 
signatures while the petitioners numbered 
about ten thousand. Col. Conwellsaid:— 

Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMAN OF THE 
CoMMITTEE:—Coming as I do at the urgent 
solicitation of women, and with no other 
~—_ than the general interest which 

have privately taken in this question | 
shall leave others to say what I ought, 
should I fail as I expect to do, to cover the 
whole ground. It is an important subject 
and deserving of our best and most serious 
thought, and I heartily wish I had heard the 
arguments of the petitioners that I might 
better understand the reasons why they 
claim the ballot for women. As we discuss 
this matter together, in a spirit of fairness 
let us lay aside all preconceived opinions 
and carefully study the facts presented, in 
order that when this hearing is done all may 
draw conclusions consistent with reason and 
justice whether those conclusions be in ac- 
cord with our previous belief or not. 
WHAT HAS WOMAN TO GAIN BY THE BALLOT? 

ist. Will she secure an increase of wages, 
as many have hoped and which is so much 
to be desired? Itis needless to argue this 
before a body of men like this who must 
know at least this much of political econo- 
my; viz., that Statute laws cannot regulate 
the higher law of supply and demand. 
When in the next generation the fifty-two 
thousand widews and the eleven thousand 
maiden ladies left by the war and the season 
emigration previous to the war, have passed 
out of active competition with the men, and 
the sexes have become equal, as the late cen- 
sus teaches us they soon will be, then will 
women’s wages here approach what they are 
in the Western States, and be nearer those 
of the men. If women were to vote their 
wages up and men’s wages down, the act of 
tyranny which they thus performed would 
not, could not, long contro! natural compe- 
tition. As itis to-day, under manhood suf- 
frage, there are more women employed by 
the State than there are men, although the 
proportion is not so largely in favor of wo- 
men as it should be, or as it would be if the 





ublic needs were presented as they should 
“ to our law making servants. 

2nd. Will the property now held by wo- 
men be enhanced in value by Woman Suf- 
frage? 

Were only those women to vote who hold 
property there would be but the small num- 
ber of 33,000 women’s votes against 351,113 
male votes—a minority too insignificant to 
be of any avail. Should all the women 
over twenty years of age vote; then to gain 
any especial exemptions or privileges for 
their property, the female owners must in- 
duce the women to vote to tax their own hus- 
bandsto thus make richer other men’s wives. 
Some persons must bear the expenses of the 
state and town, and if women owning prop- 
erty should not desire that their possessions 
should be taxed equally with men, then 
the men must pay as much more as the wo- 
men doless. As it is now under manhood 
suffrage women are not taxed as much as the 
men, as I will soon show. 

3d. Will women receive more respect? 

This has been so often discussed, and as 
it is to be treated by aspeaker whois to fol- 
low me, I will simply say that itis net 
elevating to quarrel or wrangle and that po- 
litical discussions among women do not often 
engender love, modesty, purity, truth or 
beauty. But I hasten to take up the next 
and far more important consideration in the 
discussion of this question; viz., 

WHAT HAS WOMAN TO LOOSE BY THE BALLOT? 

If the women of the State by a majority 
were to ask for the ballot I would not be in 
favor of a refusal, and a calm and fair dis- 
cussion will aid them to decide whether it 
is of any advantage to them to vote. Then 
let us have the probable results. 

lst. Should the women vote, Massachu- 
setts would loose the respect of other States 


and nations, including their women as well | 


as their men. 

There are in this State 512,335 women 
over the age of twenty, and 459,882 men 
above that age, showing a majority of wo- 
men old enough to vote of 52,453. But 
when the voting test comes to be applied 
and all the disfranchised classes thrown out 
and the same rule applied to both sexes, the 
majority in favor of women is much larger. 
There are many more male than female 
paupers, criminals, illiterates, &c. So that 
we find the actual number of male voters to 
be only 351,113, while the number of female 
voters would at present be a little more than 
500,000. Hence to give Woman the ballot 
would be to turn over the State bodily to 
the women who could rule it by a majority 
of 149,887. We should live in a State gov- 
erned by women, and just so long as women 
admire that courage, strength, and dignity 
which are attributes of true manhood, and 
just so long as they continue to despise a 
man over whom his wife is ‘‘lord and mas- 
ter,” even so long will they jeer at the men 
and the State over whom women hold su- 
preme command, 

2nd. By voting women will suffer a great 
loss of property. 

The women of Massachusetts now hold 
property to the value of $152,000,000, while 
the whole value of the property held by in- 
dividuals in the State is $1,769,359,431. Of 
course she will be willing to place herself 
on an equal footin with men and pay a 
poll tax, which would be the sum of $1.000,- 
000 at present rates, and so much more than 
she is taxed now. Again the addition of 
500,000 voters to our poll lists would neces- 
sitate the immediate construction or enlarge- 
ment of town houses, city halls and ward 
rooms, in all our towns and cities. If the 
present buildings were to be doubled in size 
or number as the number of voters are 
doubled, and the women were to pay for 
these additional accommodations made nec- 
essary for their own especial needs as voters, 
it would take more money than the entire 
value of all their property to provide suita- 
ble places for meeting and voting. In any 
event this will make a great expense for 
which their property would, or should be 
taxed equally with the possessions of the 
men. To this must be added the costs of 
additional records, assessors, inspectors, reg- 
isters, etc., etc. 

Again, 3rd. Women, by voting and de- 
cending to an equal plane with men, must 
give up a valuable privileges and ex- 
emptions, which under the regime of the 
men, they now enjoy. It is to be presumed 
that none of us will disagree upon this propo- 
sition, that should women vote and thus 
take the protection of themselves and their's 
into their own hands, they will not be so 
unjust or tyrannical as to ask for themselves 
any privileges which they would not give 
to the men; and as the purpose of the bal- 
lot is to make women independent of the 
men, they will not permit the men to per- 
form any political or legal acts except on 
the basis of perfect equality. Let us look 
at our laws as modern legislation by the 
men has made them, and by them test the 
issue which I squarely make with the peti- 
tioners, whether men have classed Woman 
with “fools and idiots” or whether they 
have placed her above themselves by hon- 
orable exemptions and perogatives indici- 
tive of their appreciation of the purity, 
sweetness and beauty of true womanhood. 
If the mere fact of having no right to vote 
classed persons with ‘‘fools and thieves,” 
then would the presiding officers of all our 

ublic assemblies be included. No! No! 

o be exempted from the duty and labor of 
voting and electioneering, and at the same 
time to enjoy all the blessings of a freeman 
and more than the voter claims for himself, 
is an honorable and favored position which 
any person might be pleased and proud to 
hold. By voting Woman loses that posi- 
tion and can no longer hope to enjoy such 
distinction, consideration and care. 

By the law of Massachusetts to-day, all 
single women who are not worth over $2500, 
can have $1500 exempt from taxation, while 
no man is entitled to an exemption of over 
$1000. (Gen. Statutes chap two, Sec. five 
¥ 10th.) 

Women by the law which men have made 
cannot be arrested for debt. (Gen. Statutes 
Chap 124, Sec. 7.) But a mancan be seized 
by the sheriff, if he fails to pay his debts. 
Except, of course, those men holding posi- 
tions of honor as members of the Legisla- 
ture, members of Congress, etc., who, like 
the women, are ez-eficio exempt from ar- 
rest for debt. 





By our law wives are exempt from taking 
care of themselves or of their own children, 
if they choose to avail themselves of their 
rights. The wife is now under no legal ob- 
ligations either to honor, or love or to obey 
her husband, while the husband is held to 
his old common Law obligations to provide 
for his wife for life, and now, to obey 
every reasonable request she makes upon 
him. She may be rich and he have nothing 
but his labor, and she can keep all she has, 
all its accumulations, all she earns, all that 
he or others give her, she can refuse to oc- 
cupy a room with him, can refuse to do 
any kind of work for him or herself, and 
if she chooses carry on any business of her 
own and leave him to not only do the house- 
work, but pay all the living expenses ef the 
whole family ‘‘in geod style.” (Bishop on 
the Law of Married Women,Vol. 2, page 
727 and 728). 

The claim that a married woman does 
not own her own clothes 1s very absurd, 
and such an_ expression could have 
been gathered only from cases where 
the wife either gave her personal estate to 
her husband or allowed him to reduce it 
to his possession without objection from 
her. I am speaking of the law as it now 
exists and not as it was twenty years ago. 
(Stat. 1874, chap. 184). If Woman had 
voted these privileges to herself and com- 

elled the men to give her such advantages 
it would have been no less than undisguised 
tyranny. As it is now women could not 
expect to hold these ee. if voting 
would ‘‘make her equal with man.” 

A wife is exempt by law from the con- 
trol of her ,husband in every way that re- 
straint could be felt, and although the de- 
tails of her prerogatives are innumerable, 
I will give a few more in detail in order 
that the question ~ | be fairly considered. 
She can buy and sell her real or personal 
estate free from his control. He cannot 
sell his real estate without providing for her. 

She may leave him for just cause, and he 
must support her. Even after divorce he 
must do so. 

She can appeal to the courts against him 
and he must pay her expenses in advance. 
He has no such right. e practically has 
no right in his own house if she drive him 
out. He is liable for her slanderous talk. 
She can run him in debt. She is not com- 
pelled to pay any bitls of his contracting. 
A step-father must care for his wife’s chil- 
dren, if he takes them home. She incurs 
no such liability. If husband and wife sep- 
arate, she has the same legal right to the 
custody of the children that he has, not- 
withstanding he must pay for their support. 
She has the same rights as guardian trustee, 
&c. Ifa single man entice away a married 
woman, he is imprisoned. If a single wo- 
man entice away a married man, she is lia- 
ble only for a simple misdemeanor. (Gen. 
Stat., Chap. 162, Sec. 3.) I might go on 
with this enumeration of Woman’s exclusive 

py but I fear to weary your patience. 

hold myself open to any questions, how- 
ever, should further information be desired. 
The ballot these later years has been a 
weapon in the hands of the men, and used 
for Woman’s defense. Should Woman 
take the weapon into her own hands and 
undertake to defend herself, she should 
start on an equal footing and give up the 
vast advantage which the men have given 
her in the laws they have made. If, after 
a full discussion of the whole matter women 
desire the ballot and will assume the con- 
sequences, I could not object. If women 
have wrongs, they should be promptly re- 
dressed; and I think they would be reme- 
died by the men on presentation, without 
compelling the women to make the great 
sacrifice of assuming the duties and losses 
of political conflicts. I cannot feel that 
the 10,000 petitioners knew what they were 
risking when they sent in this request. 

Mrs. Pierce, of Cambridge, presented 
another view of the case. Her first point 
was the difference of sex. It would be un- 
womanly for women to vote. Everything 
that tended to preserve the difference of 
sex, as God created it, would make the 
sexes more attractive to each other. Man 
by nature was the governing power, and 
Woman should look to him—especially as 
government was based on force. Woman 
had not the quality which produced the 
governing powers. 

The giving the ballot to Woman would 
introduce disorder. Moreover she was now 
represented by the father, brother and son. 
Giving her the ballot would simply dupli- 
cate the votes. She held that women have 
always taken the place assigned them by 
men. The fact, which she believed, that 
American women were superior to others, 
was caused solely by the chivalric treat- 
ment which men had always accorded them. 
She did not believe in the argument for 
greator purity by reason of Woman Suf- 
frage, because she did not think men could 
be legislated into goodness and virtue. 

Toward the close of her address she spoke 
of the importance of union among women, 
and suggested that they thus form an organ- 
ized union, the chief members of which 
might act as a Committee to consult with 
legislators in respect to laws. 

Mrs. Warner spoke a few words, and the 
remarks of the remonstrants closed by 
running criticisms on the speeches at the 
former hearing, from Mrs. Bowdry. 

A half hour was then given to the peti- 
tioners to reply which was very effectively 
done by Miss Howe,Mrs, Campbell and Mrs. 
Lucy Stone. The hearing then closed. 

The arguments of the remonstrants were 
weak when compared with the masterly 
presentation of Mr. Phillips and Miss 
Beedy, and the replies of Mrs. Howe, Mrs. 
Campbell and Mrs. Stone,and at the close the 
friends of Woman Suffrage felt that if the 
Committee judged the question by the tests 
of reason, truth and justice, they would rec- 
ommend the passage of a law submitting 
the proposed change in the Constitution to 
a pepular vote. 
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‘POETRY. 





THE MOTHER'S DECISION. 


BY ELIZA &. TURNER. 


If I had an eagle's wings, 
How grand to sail the eky! 
But I should drop to the earth 
If I heard my baby cry. 
My baby, my darling, 
The wings may go, for me. 
If I were a splendid queen, 
With a crown to keep in place, 
Would it do fora little wet mouth 
To rub all over my face? 
My baby, my darling, 
The crown may go, for me. 





ooo 
THE PASSING DAYS. 
BY D. M, MULOCK-CRAIK. 


Why do we heap huge mounds of years 
Before us and behind, 

And scorn the little days that pass 
Like angels on the wind? 

Each, turning round a small, sweet face, 
As beantiful as near, 

Because it is so small a face 
We will not see it clear. 

And so it turns from us and goes 
Away in sad disdain: 

Though we would give our lives for it, 

It never comes again. 





oe 
WHAT SHALL WE WRAP THE BABY IN? 
BY LUCY LARCOM. 


What shall we wrap the baby in? 

Silks are too coarse and velvets too rough, 

Snowiest linens not half white enough, 
Web of right fineness no fairy can spin. 
What shall we wrap the baby in? 

Softest of colors may cover his bed,— 

Delicate hues of the sky and the rose, 

Tints of all buds that in May-morns unclose, 
When on the bosom of sleep drops his head; 
He must have something more heavenly instead. 
What shall we wrap the baby in? 

Nothing that fingers have woven will do; 

Looms of the heart weave love ever anew. 
Love, only love, is the right thread to spin; 
Love we must wrap the baby in. 





2*oe 
DRIVING HOME THE COWS. 
BY KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 


Out of the clover and blue-eyed grass 
He turned them into the river-lane; 
One after another he let them pass, 
Then fastened the meadow-bars again. 
Under the willows, and over the hill, 
He patiently followed their sober pace; 
The merry whistle for once was still, 
And something shadowed the sunny face. 
Only a boy! and his father had said 
He never could let his youngest go; 
Two already were lying dead 
Under the feet of the trampling foe. 
But after the evening work was done, 
And the frogs were loud in the meadow-swamps 
Over his shoulder he slung his gun 
And stealthily followed the foot-path damp. 
Across the clover and through the wheat 
With resolute heart and purpose grim, 
Though cold was the dew on his hurrying feet, 
And the blind bat’s flitting startled him. 
Thrice since then had the lanes been white, 
And the orchards sweet with apple bloom; 
And now, when the cows came back at night, 
The feeble father drove them home, 
For news had come to the lonely farm 
That three were lying where two had lain; 
And the old man’s tremulous, palsied arm 
Could never lean on ason’s again 
The summer day grew cool and late; 
He went for the cows when the work was done; 
But down the lane, as he opened the gate, 
He saw them coming one by one, 
Brindle, Ebony, Speckle and Bess, 
Shaking their horns in the evening wind; 
Cropping the buttercups out of the grass, 
But who was it following close behind? 
Loosely swung in the idle air 
The empty sleeve of army blue; 
And worn and pale, from the crisping hair 
Looked out a face that the father knew, 
For Southern prisons will sometimes yawn, 
And yield their dead unto life again; 
And the day that comes with a cloudy dawn 
In golden glory at last may wane. 
The great tears sprang to their meeting eyes; 
For the heart must speak when the lips are dumb; 
And under the silent evening skies 
Together they followed the cattle home. 
—Exchange. 








AN OLD MAN’S DARLING. 


Such a summer morning, with the dew 
all a glitter on the grass, and a cool fresh 
wind playing in among the branches of the 
trees! 

Kate ran down the path toward the woods. 
In fact she almost flew along the lane be- 
tween natural hedges of the blackberry 
and blossomed alder. In scrambling over 
the rail fence that divided the lane from 
the orchard she had torn a large ‘‘trap-door” 
in her blue gingham gown; but she did not 
stop to fasten it then; she dashed on, and 
at the top of a little knoll, among some for- 
est trees, stopped to take breath. There 
was a wonderfully fine color in her brown 
cheeks, and her dark eyes were dancing 
with glee. 

As the short, quick pants shook her chest, 
she faced about and glanced down at the 
village, where a little life was beginning to 
hum about the tavern and store. At the 
other end was the school house, a slatternly 
building, once white, but now showing its 
under-coat of red, and surmounted by a 
green cupola. 

Kate shook her little fist at the school 
house, and did it with a will. Then she 
burst into a joyous, gleeful laugh. 

“Ahem!” with a slight movement among 
the bushes. The rustle caused Kate to 
spring back from the place where she was 
standing, there she beheld, bending over to 

uproot a plant, the middle-aged stranger 


i. 


who was one of Miss Pettigrew’s boarders. 
He was glancing up at her with a puzzled, 
amused face. 
““You saw me?” blurted Kate, with her 
cheeks the color of a peony. 

“Yes,” said the stranger, in a very pleas- 
ant tone of voice; ‘‘and what does it mean?” 

“Oh, it’s only my way,” returned the 
young girl, with a frank laugh. ‘‘Every 
body around here knows I am odd; but you 
are astranger. I was shaking my fist at the 
school house. That’s where I am buried 
alive five days in the week, teaching wretch- 
ed little urchins their A BC. Father thought 
it would tame me to be put in that dreadful 
place of torment, and the trustees were 
willing to take me because I’m cheap. Fa- 
ther don’t care at all about the money. And 
I’m not tamed a bit,” she added, with a de- 
fiant little toss of her pretty head. 

The gentleman stood up and left his tin 
case lying on the ground. He was tall and 
slender, with iron gray hair, and gray eyes 
that seemed to see every thing without look- 
ing. There were certain very humorous 
lines about his thin lips when he smiled. 
He smiled now as he said, ‘‘May Iask whom 
you were running away from?” 

“Then you saw me scampering off,” re- 
turned Kate, not a little disconcerted by the 
memory of her undignified scramble over the 
rail fence. “I can’t help it if you did. I 
was running away from grandma.* She has 
a dress-maker down there altering her black 
tabinet for the fortieth time, and she want- 
ed me to sew all this blessed Saturday, and 
that I couldn’t and I wouldn’t. There I 
was expected to sit pinned down, running 
seams and covering horrid piping-cord, 
while the wind was blowing, and the sun 
shining, and big white clouds rolling about 
in the sky. I might as well be framed and 
glazed and hung upon the wall for a mourn- 
ing piece.” 

The gentleman laughed and showed his 
fine white teeth. ‘‘Your grandmother must 
be a remarkably active person if she had 
any hope of overtaking you.” 

“Oh, she has rheumatism, and is lame 
half the time. But father never would hear 
to my running wild a whole day. I had to 
pack my little lunch basket on the sly, and 
now I expect he is calling up stairs and 
down cellar, perhaps down the well.” 

‘*Will he raise the neighborhood when he 
finds you have made your escape?” 

“No,” said Kate; ‘che knows by this time 
the bird has flown, and won’t come back to 
perch until night. He is horrified by my 
ways; but he is a dear old darling for all 
that. You see he would like to have me do 
just exactly what other girls do. If it was 
the fashion to stick pins in a pincushion 
from morning till night, he would try to 
keep me at it, from the best of motives. I 
ought to have been born in a coop and nev- 
er allowed to peep.” 

‘And I suppose they are incapable of un- 
derstanding how an eaglet was hatched in 
the nest,” said her chance companion, 
thinking that the broad sun hat was very 
becoming to this singular young lady’s 
bright, dark changeful face. 

“Oh, I shock them dreadfully,” returned 
Kate, with a quick laugh. Then she re- 
membered that this personal outpouring 
belonged to the category of improprieties. 
A wave of timidity came over her wonder- 
fully mobile face, and she dropped her eyes 
in akind of confusion, and added, ‘‘Perhaps 
1 have said too much about myself.” 

“You would like me to be as frank as you 
have been.” 

“I didn’t quite mean that,” returned Kate. 
“Of course you may tell me what you 
please about yourself. I know all Miss 
Pettigrew has been able to get hold of.” 
Here Kate’s confidence returned, and she 
gave a little explosive laugh. ‘‘Your name 
is Mr. Anthon Priestley, professor in H—— 
College.” 

‘Quite correct,” said Mr. Priestley, bow- 
ing and smiling; ‘‘and I am curious to 
know what else you have gathered from 
that fountain of knowledge.” 

“Oh, you are a naturalist, a man of sci 
ence, and unmarried.” 

‘‘What makes you so sure I am a bache- 
lor?” 

‘‘Because married people have a snubbed, 
subdued appearance; they look tame, as if 
their wings had been clipped to prevent 
them from flying over the fence. But you 
look as if there was something in the world 
to interest you.” 

‘You are very kind to say so. I have al- 
ways thought there is but one word to de- 
scribe my bachelor state, and that is wretch- 
ed. It is rather surprising to find a young 
lady like yourself who takes such original 
views of matrimony.” 

“It’s because the married people in the 
village stagnate, and most of the unmarried 
are old maids, who keep colonies of cats, 
and drink green tea. The place is divided 
between double and single misery, and a 
few of the double ones want to get unmar- 
ried. All the excitement we have is an oc- 
casional divorce suit or afuneral. The last 
funeral I attended Miss Hephzibah Albro 
sat behind me, and she leaned over and 
whispered that the corpse picked out all the 
hymns.” 

Kate stole a quick sidelong glance at her 
companion to see if he were shocked. But 
the quiet lines of humor were only shifting 





a little in his face. 





‘‘What a cheerful view you give of Mill- 
ford life!” said he. 

“It’s the exact truth. But I mustn't run 
on inthis way. You haven't told me any 
thing about yourself.” ; 

‘*There is little to tell, except that I am a 
sort of summer idler, making a business of 
pleasure in botanizing about the fields. 
This morning I came out in search of wild 
oats.” 

Kate gave one of her bright little laughs. 

‘You think I am old enough to have got 
through with that particular kind of grain,” 
Mr. Priestley added, rather ruefully. 

“Oh, you are not so very old,” returned 
Kate, out of the perfect candor of her na- 
ture. 

“Yes, I am—old asthe hills. Lookat my 
gray hairs. I’m forty-eight, if a day.” 

“And I am just eighteen.” 

‘There is a great stretch of time between 
us,” said her companion, thoughtfully: 
“difference enough for a good and profita- 
ble friendship.” 

“You would not care to have a foolish, 
ignorant girl for your friend,” returned 
Kate, eagerly. ‘‘Miss Pettigrew says you 
are awful wise, and know no end of things.” 

“Miss Pettigrew has great penetration, 
but she doesn’t know that I am fond of new 
varieties, not only of plants, but of human 
beings.” 

“You think I am a wild weed,” said Kate, 
dropping her eyes, as they walked slowly 
down the path through the trees; for Mr. 
Priestley had picked up his box, and they 
had begun to stray along through the woods, 
almost unconscious where they were going 
‘Well, I know I am, but I never could be 
set out in a garden, and nipped and pruned 
and tied up toa trellis. I should just droop 
and die; I know I should.” 

“TI would never have the experiment 
made,” returned Mr. Priestley, ‘‘for I much 
prefer a wood-anemone to a cabbage-rose.” 

“How good you are!” she exclaimed, with 
artless impulsiveness, while a lovely color 
suffused her face. ‘You are the only per- 
son that ever told me I would do asI am. 
They all preach to me and scold and lecture 
about my imprudence, and it doesn’t do a 
bit of good; it goes in one ear and out the 
other; but I think if you should ever speak 
to me of a fault, I would try my very best 
to correct it.” She looked up at him with 
a child’s gaze, full of confidence; and now 
it was Mr. Priestley’s turn to blush. 

Kate clapped her hands in a sudden burst 
of glee. ‘‘Oh, how delightful it is,” she 
cried, ‘‘to make a friend out here in the 
woods without introductions! I hate to be 
stuck up in aroom, and have Miss Petti- 
grew or Ann Plympton call me Catherine 
It is disagreeable to be reminded by the old 
ladies that they trotted you and fed you 
pap when a baby, and that you haven’t ful- 
filled the promise of your infancy. If you 
were always to see me out-of-doors, I don’t 
believe you would be shocked by my man- 
ners.” 

‘Let us try to pursue our friendship out- 
of-doors,” returned Mr. Priestley: ‘‘that is 
a natural, beautiful way for people to meet. 
Then they show each other their best side.” 

‘‘And you will teach me things,” cried 
Kate; ‘‘you will talk to me about the plants 
and flowers and trees. 1 love them dearly, 
but Iam as ignorant asa littlesavage. One 
would like to know something of the world 
one lives in, andI hate crocheting and 
stitching flounces. The village girls spend 
most of their spare time over pincushions 
and card-receivers. I would like to gather 
up all that trumpery and put it in the fire. 
Oh, how delightful it will be to learn some- 
thing worth knowing!” 

“You shall go with me in my studies as 
far as you care to,” returned Mr. Priestley; 
‘‘and then in turn you shall teach me.” 

“Teach you!” ina tone of wonder. Mr. 
Priestley did not respond to this exclama- 
tion. His pale face flushed again, perhaps 
because he was stooping down to pull a lit- 
tle plant with a purple bell. 

They sat togethr on a mossy log, their 
feet buried in lady-fern and bind-weed and 
bryony. A kingbird was singing in the 
birch-tree over their heads. Leaf shadows 
and sun flecks gleamed and darkened and 
shifted above the masses of Kate’s thick, 
brown hair, that rippled all over her head 
in careless curls. Her cheeks hada rich 
damask-rose glow, and her eyes, proud, shy, 
and gentle by turns, followed with the deep- 
est interest her companion’s explanations, 
as he pointed out the structure of root, 
stem, leaf, and flower, and with a little 
pocket-glass showed her the veins that con- 
veyed the life-blood of the plant, and the 
tiny cells that secreted perfume and color. 

Oh, who could describe the delights of 
that day in the woods, that long, sweet, 
summer day! 

Kate had promised to show her compan- 
ion the way to Fern Hollow, and to give him 
lunch from her little basket. The two, 
grown suddenly intimate, had charming 
scrambles through bush and brake, over 
rocks and logs, hunting for orchids and the 
wild oats that could not be found. Kate’s 
hat was always off her head; her curls flew 
in the breeze; she skipped, danced, sang, 
and whistled to the birds. 

It was noon when they came to Fern Hol- 
low, a delightful little open glade, carpeted 
with moss and wild flowers, and fringed 
with a thick screen of lofty pine trees. 





“See!” cried Kate, opening her stores, 
“I have brought two ham sandwiches, two 
hard-boiled eggs, anda pickle. I have a 
little drinking-cup we can fill at the spring, 
and here is my old black and white shawl 
to spread for a divan. Oh, isn’t it jolly! 
How sweet the air smells! I feel so happy, 
that if I had only one day to live, I should 
like to spend it just this way.” 

“But you would choose a different com- 
panion for that one blessed day—a younger 
companion, I dare say.” Mr. Priestley was 
chipping an egg-shell with the end of his 
pocket-knife, and he stole a look at the 
young girl’s warm and glowing face. 

‘‘No, I should not,” responded Kate, very 
positively; “I should choose just what 
Providence has so kindly provided. You 
are not a bit old, because you have always 
lived out-of-doors, among the trees.” 

‘I don’t feel old at this moment, that’s a 
fact.” 

“I know Iam not over five,” returned 
Kate, sighing like a child that knows not 
how else to express its bliss. 

“If you are five, I should judge from the 
way the blood dances in my veins that I am 
just fifteen.” 


“Then I must be your little sister,” said’ 


Kate, laughing, ‘‘and we have run away 
from home together, just for the fun of the 
thing. Itis so delightful to feast here in 
the woods, and take alternate bites from the 
same pickle. But you must amuse me; you 
must tell mea story. This is a delicious 
place for confidences, and I won’t be put 
off with anything but a true tale.” 

“T am not good at story-telling,” said Mr. 
Priestley, musingly; ‘‘but let me try. Once 
upon a time there was a shy, studious boy, 
und before he knew it he had grown into a 
bashful youth. One day, while walking 
through the street of his native town, he 
saw a young girl, one he had seen often be- 
fore, but never in the same light. Now his 
eyes were annointed. The whole earth 
looked new and fair. He lived only on 
stolen glimpses of that maiden, but when 
he came near her he was dumb, awkward, 
bashful. He could not find words to speak.” 

‘‘But he did speak at last,” interrupted 
Kate, with her hands clasped on her knee, 
and looking at him witha pair of liquid 
brown eyes. 

“No, he never spoke,” Mr. Priestley an- 
swered, in alow voice. ‘‘He went away 
fora year, thinking that when he should 
come back he would know better how to 
make himself pleasing in her eyes.” 

‘‘And when he came back?” said Kate. 

“She was dead.” 

The birds seemed to hush their songs. 

“Oh!” said Kate, softly, and a little bright 
tear gathered and glistened in her silky 
lashes. 

‘‘And has he mourned for her ever since?” 

‘He has cherished her sweet and holy 
memory. But heis not an object of pity; 
that blessed memory has kept his heart pure; 
has made hima dreamer, perhaps; and now 
that he wakes up, an old man, he finds his 
feeling still fresh and young. But don’t let 
us talk any more of him. It is now time 
for the little sister to tell her story.” 

Kate hung her head, and plucked with 
her idle hand the moss and ferns. ‘‘She 
has nothing so beautiful and sad to relate; 
but we will imagine a girl, impulsive anda 
little wild and rash, and a young man just 
her opposite: steady—oh, so steady, it 
seems as though he was born grown up; a 
good, substantial, solid young man, as the 
people call him, without faults; a young 
man who takes everything in dead, solemn, 
sober earnest, who is always proper and re- 
spectable and rigid. Now we will imagine 
a dull little village, and that this young man 
took an unaccountable fancy to this girl, 
and by his strong will gained an ascendency 
over her, partly because she loved to tease 
him, and so it went on until he made her 
promise something. Do you think she 
ought to keep her promise, though she has 
waked up to the fact that he has it in his 
power to break her heart?” 

This she asked in a low, pleading voice, 
with flushed face and fast-beating heart. 

Mr. Priestly looked down. He too trem- 
bled. ‘‘A promise is a solemn thing,” he 
said; and then there was a long, embar- 
rassed pause, in which they both listened to 
the rustling of the pine needles. There 
was a sudden crunching and crashing among 
the undergrowth, and a young man very 
unexpectedly intruded himself into this lit- 
tle Eden of Fern Hollow. He was tall and 
strong, and good-looking in spite of his 
massive under-jaw, large hands and feet, 
and cold blueeyes. Kate colored painfully 
with surprise. 

*‘Why, Charles,” she exclaimed, getting 
up, and nervously tying on her hat over her 
curls, ‘‘how did you find me?” 

The young man refrained from answering 
for a moment, while he surveyed the re- 
mains of the little feast, and Mr. Priestley, 
with cool disapprobation. 

“I found you,” said he, in a chilling tone, 
*“‘because I sought you. It was at your 
grandmother’s request, for your aunt Ste- 
phenson has come from Freehold.” 

“Yes, I must go,” said Kate, in a meek 
tone. *‘Excuse me, Mr. Priestley. This is 
Mr. Charles Hunter.” 

Young Hunter bowed like a gun-barrel that 
would much have preferred to discharge its 
contents. ‘‘Come,” said he, curtly, as he 





picked up her basket. She took his arm in 
a low-spirited way, and in another moment 
the boughs had closed behind them. 

Mr. Priestley sat still there in Fern Ho). 
low, with the soft cool breeze blowing his 
hair, and the pine needles sighing above 
him. Lounging listlessly on the moss, he 
lived over every moment of the hours since 
this strange young girl had appeared to him 
in the wood. Every tone of her Voice, 
every little rippling laugh, the flutter of her 
dress, the touch of her little warm hand as 
he helped her over log or stone—all came 
back to him with startling vividness. Sure. 
ly there was a fountain of deep and tender 
romance latent in this man’s nature. He 
thought over the singular confidences they 
had made each other, with an indescribable 
pity for Kate and an unrepressed dislike for 
that square-toed dogmatic young Hunter. 
In his heart he wished him in Jericho. 

The long red light of evening was slant. 
ing through the Main Street elms as Mr. 
Priestley entered the village. He passed the 
Henslow place, a comfortable and rather 
stately white-pillared mansion with a roomy 
flower garden. A cappy old lady sat on the 
porch with her basket of mending, but there 
was not a glimpse of Kate anywhere. 

Miss Pettigrew was expecting him at the 
tea-table in her little green papered dining. 
room that smelled of new paint and white. 
wash. He was unjustifiably late, and the 
other boarders had gone out for a drive. 
Miss Pettigrew was habitually clad in a 
black alpaca, and the wiry nature of that 
fabric seemed to have entered her being. 
The corners of her mouth were sufficiently 
soured to show that perpetual maidenhood 
and keeping boarders do not make human 
angels. Mr. Priestley, as he partook of soda 
biscuits and stewed prunes, adroitly led the 
conversation to the Henslow family. 

“I know them all through and through,” 
remarked Miss Pettigrew,as she poured the 
tea and dropped three lumps into his cup. 
‘Mr. Henslow is a likely man, though he is 
a putterer and a fusser, a kind of Miss Bet- 
ty, such a man as I couldn’t abide round the 
house. He married a Taylor. The Tay- 
lors held their heads pretty stiff. Folks 
thought Cerinthy condescended a good deal 
to take a tuppenny store-keeper. It was 
with her money he built that house with 
them pillows in front—Carpathian, ain't 
they called?” 

‘‘Corinthian,” suggested Mr. Priestley. 

‘‘Well, mebbe so. Atany rate, Miss Hens- 
low died not long after, and he took the old 
lady to live with him. She ain’t no saint, 
according to my way of thinking. A wo- 
man wouldn’t tread on roses if she went in- 
to that family as No. 2. I know some as 
would rather stay single. Kate, the only 
girl, is as wild as a hawk, and as hard-bitted 
as an unbroken colt. Some folks think 
she’s handsome, but she’s too dark-com- 
plected to suit my taste. Her father is like 
an old hen that’s hatched ducks. He don’t 
know nothing what to do with her, and he’s 
had the minister in to talk with her more 
than once; but, la! it didn’t do a mite of 
good. I'vealways said Kate must either ex- 
perience a change of heart or marry some 
man that knows how to tame her. But | 
guess she’s met her match this time, for I 
hear she’s engaged to Charles Hunter, the 
judge’s son, and the old man is as pleased 
as Punch. I don't see how in the world he 
took a fancy to the girl, for he’s a regular 
chip of the old block, and the judge is made 
of iron. Miss Hunter was naturally a high- 
strung woman, but she hadn’t been married 
six months before she grew as meek as a 
sucking dove, and she’s been bedrid, poor 
thing, for many a year.” 

After this outpouring from Miss Petti- 
grew, Mr. Priestley went to his room and in- 
dulged in a reverie. A change had come 
over him within the last few hours. Was 
it love at first sight? and did he mean to en- 
ter the lists as a rival of Charles Hunter? 
He called himself an old ass; but pictures 
of a young girl in a wood, with an arch, 
bright face, came floating up before his 
mind. What was she but a child, after all? 
And was it not his duty to try and deliver 
her from the doom that seemed impending? 
Were there still hapless Andromedas in the 
world that needed deliverance from devour- 
ing monsters? Before he went to bed Mr. 
Priestley acknowledged that he ought to 
leave Millford at once, but before he slept 
he had compromised the matter. He would 
stay in Millford, and not deprive poor Miss 
Pettigrew of the benefit of his board in the 
middle of the season. Just as he was drop- 
ping off he smiled to himself to think of 
the many ingenious modes there are of 
whipping his Satanic Majesty around the 
stump. 

For three days Kate saw nothing of her 
new friend, but on the fourth, just as she 
was locking the school-house door, he came 
down the elm-tree walk in an old coat and 
hat,and wearing a very muddy pair of shoes. 

“Oh, what a splendid bouquet!” she ex- 
claimed, looking at some flowers in his hand. 

“It is the Lobelia cardinalis, Can you re 
member that long name?” 

“I can only remember that you showed 
them me here under the elm-tree.” 

“I found them in Five-mile Swamp, 
where I have been tramping all the after 
noon. I am not a pretty figure now, am 1” 

‘‘What do I care for fine clothes!” re- 
turned Kate. “‘I shall cherish thai old blue 
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and white gingham I wore when we met as 
jong as I live. And while you were tramp- 
ing in Five-mile Swamp, I was shut up in 
that musty eld school-room setting copies 
for my miserable little urchins-—just see 
now I have inked my fingers—and I will tell 
you what I wrote in every one of them: 
‘Jealousy is an evil passion.’” 

“Did that sage maxim come out of your 
experience?” 

“Yes, it did. Somebody was awfully 
jealous the other day, and I think it was 
perfectly ridiculous for him to behave so. 
[ used to enjoy teasing him, but now I have 
a feeling that you could not respect a girl 
who did such things.” 

“Don’t impute too much virtue to me,” 
said Mr. Priestley, as his eyes smiled down 
upon her. 

Kate’s eyes dropped too, and she poked 
the end of her parasol in the path. 

“Do you remember the question I asked 
you in Fern Hollow?” 

“T do.” 

“You did not answer it.” 

“It is not a questien for a stranger to 
answer.” 

“But you are not a stranger,” said Kate, 
looking up at him artlessly. ‘‘I feel asif I 
had known you all my life; and, besides, 
father wants to know you. He told me to 
invite you to call.” 

Mr. Priestley murmured histhanks. Dis- 
cretion warned him to decline, but he weak- 
ly yielded; and before the bunch of cardi- 
nal flowers he had given Kate had faded in 
her little chamber he had passed an hour 
on the classic porch talking to the prosy 
old gentleman about curculio on plum- 
trees. The grandmother, who was deaf 
in one ear, had the impression that Mr. 
Priestley was an herb doctor. She wished 
to consult him about her rheumatism. 
Aunt Stephenson, a silent but very observ- 
ing person, looked on with watchful eyes. 
When the visitor was gone, she said to her 
brother-in-law. 

“] shouldn’t wonder if that Mr. Priestley 
had his eye on Kate.” 

“Nonsense!” said Mr. Henslow. ‘He is 
old enough to be her father, and ought to 
know she’s engaged to Charles Hunter.” 

The next time Mr. Priestley called, young 
Hunter was on the ground, evidently to 
guard his property, for he sat near Kate 
with a positive, square-built air of owner- 
ship. The visitors were as cordial to each 
other as two cakes of icein January. Kate 
was constrained and quite unlike her real 
self. Mr. Priestley went away miserable 
and ashamed, but, as he now knew, hope- 
lessly in love. But fate was preparing for 
him a pleasant surprise. The young watch- 
dog was suddenly called off duty. Some 
imperative business engagement obliged 
him to take a short journey; but Kate did 
not seem to pine. Her cheeks gathered a 
richer bloom, her eye a deeper and softer 
glow. One evening—it was toward the 
end of summer—she walked in the garden 
with Mr. Priestley. It would seem that 
both had forgotten the existence of sucha 
person as Charles Hunter. Perhaps the 
botanist was not conscious that his manner 
was lover-like. Kate was bare-headed, for 
it was sultry weather. Her white dress 
softly brushed the scent from the migno- 
nette and heliotrope, and the new moon 
shone like a silver shallop in the pale violet 
sky. How long they walked and talked in 
alow tone they never knew; but the dusk 
came on brown and soft as a moth’s wing, 
and suddenly at a turn in the path the ab- 
sent lover, dusty and travel-stained, ap- 
peared before them. 

‘‘Miss Henslow,” said he, in severe, cut- 
ting tones, ‘‘l wish to speak with you 
alone.” 

Mr. Priestley just touched his hat as he 
left them and passed out of the garden gate, 
and turned toward home with a feeling of 
shame and remorse. Too late he had waked 
up to the wrong he had done in idling be- 
side a girl who was promised to another, in 
coveting something which would make his 
late autumn sweet and precious, and which 
could never be his. The second romance 
of his life was to end like the first, in lone- 
liness and heart-ache. The last glow must 
die down to gray ashes, and leave him, in 
heart as in years, an old man. That night 
he packed his herbarium and cases. He 
was going back to his books and the little 
den in the college where he had so long 
worked and lectured. 

Miss Pettigrew perhaps did not notice 
next morning that her boarder looked pale 
and haggard, but she was loud in her la- 
ments that he was goingaway. Her friends 
had been informed confidentially that he 
was the smallest eater, and made less 
trouble than any man she had ever had in 
her house. 

He had resolved not to see Kate Henslow 
again, but there was still time, before the 
hour of leaving, to visit Fern Hollew. It 
was a gray, still afternoon when he struck 
into those silent shades, pausing at every 
step to look for something Kate had 
dropped—a ribbon, a glove, a dead leaf or 
flower her hand had touched. Yes, there 
upon a stone where they had sat together 
was an oak chaplet she had woven. He 
took the poor faded thing and kissed it 
passionately. He could have knelt and 
kissed the prints her little feet had made on 
the moss. His heart seemed breaking as 





he said farewell to all the places where 
they had rambled together. 

lt 1s sometimes asked, Can the old love? 
Mr. Priestley could have answered, that 
when the heart is pure and unspoiled, the 
old can love with an intensity of passion 
and pain of which the young know little. 

It was late when he came to Fern Hollow. 
A white figure was lying in the shade of the 
great pine where they had lunched together 
that first happy day. He paused, strangely 
agitated and surprised, for it was Kate. 
She was sobbing, her face covered by her 
hands. 

“Poor child,” said he, gently, ‘‘are you, 
too, unhappy?” 

“Oh, you have come!” she cried, spring- 
ing up. ‘I have been praying that you 
might come.” 

‘‘What can I do?” said he, holding him- 
self at a little distance. 

‘You can show me my duty. I never 
cared to do right before I knew you.” Her 
cheeks were tear-stained ; she was very pale, 
but lovelier than ever. 

‘‘What has happened?” he asked, in a 
low voice. 

‘‘We have quarreled dreadfully, Charles 
and I. He was very angry, and said the 
harshest things, forbidding me ever to 
speak to you again.”’ 

“I have been to blame,” returned Mr. 
Priestley, hanging his head. ‘I have done 
very wrong, and have no excuse to offer; 
but I shall suffer all the rest of my life, and 
he might forgive me.” 

“Oh, tell me what todo,” cried Kate, 
reaching out her hands imploringly. ‘‘In 
a weak moment I promised to be his wife. 
But now it is all dark. If we ever marry, 
I shall droop and die soon. But I would 
rather die than do what you tell me is 
wrong. Shall I go down on my knees to 
Charlies Hunter? Shall 1 become the slave 
of his will?” 

‘‘No, no,” cried Mr. Priestley, with un- 
controllable emotion. ‘I cannot plead 
against my own heart. I love you better 
than life. Kate, Kate, will you be an old 
man’s darling?” 

Kate was in his arms, laughing and cry- 
ing by turns. “I could not bear the 
thought of ever being separated from you,” 
she murmured; ‘‘but I did not know until 
now that it was love.” 

‘My beautiful wild bird of the woods,” 
he answered, trembling with his new-born 
happiness.  ‘‘You shall stay with me al- 
ways, and sing your lovely native songs, 
and live your own, free, joyous life.” —Har- 
per’s Bazar. 





+o 
A HARD CASE, 


Miss Mary A. Cormick, a good-looking 
young woman of nineteen years of age, em- 
ployed in one of the Holyoke mills, went to 
spend last Christmas with her widowed 
mother, Mrs. William Cormick at East Lee, 
where she remained till December twenty- 
eight. On that day she set out to return to 
Holyoke, but, as it now appears, she did not 
do so and it is thought she may have eloped 
with a young man to Boston and thence to 
New York. Her mother, who has six 
younger children, has never since heard 
from her daughter. A newspaper para- 
graph of arecent New York daily isthought 
might refer to her, in which it was stated 
that a young girl answering her description, 
who had come from Beston and New York 
City, left the cars at Bergen, N. J., her 
young man being asleep at the time, and at 
Bergen she confessed to the police that she 
had fled from her home on promise of mar- 
riage, but refused to give her name. Mrs. 
Cormick lacks means to prosecute an inves- 
tigation to recover her daughter. 
ae 
AMERICAN MARRIAGES. 


The wonders of American marriage 
would, if they could be truly described, 
interest European people more than the 
rude and boisterous life described by Bret 
Harte. It would astonish a Frenchman, 
for example, to know that American fathers 
rear their daughters in luxury, smile on 
their marriages with penniless clerks, and 
make absolutely no provision of a steadfast 
kind for the future of these daughters. 
The Frenchmen might ask in amazement, 
not why a poor husband is accepted, but 
how the daughter of luxury is to be pro- 
vided for, and on what resources children 
are to lean. He would probably be told 
that the father’s mission ended with the 
daughter’s marriage; he would see a com- 
placent smile on the father’s face as his 
friends congratulated him, and would slowly 
gather in that this complacency had two 
factors, ‘‘I have done my duty by her, and 
it is over at last.” 

For our own part, we have ceased to pity 
poor girls growing up in scanty homes, and 
marrying penniless young men. These 
girls are trained for the life that awaits 
them. They must be content with little 
all they lives; but all their youth has been 
a preparation for such content. But a 
daughter bred in luxurious idleness, taught 
none of the economies that belong to hum- 
ble life, and then married without dower, 
deserves more pity than men usually bestow 
upon her. And her husband, full of enter- 
prise and capacity, takes up a burden whose 
weight love may lighten but cannot carry. 
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Business failures, broken homes, miseries 
and crimes lie behind this curtain. 

There is no satire so keen, if we had eyes 
to see and ears to hear, as that which is 
enacted when a fond father gives the penni- 
less youth, to whom he also gives his daugh- 
ter, a sum of money to be invested in busi- 
ness. As though any of us could overlook 
fora moment the perils of business—the 
fact that, judged by experience, failure is 
the rule and success the exception. In a 
few years the business will break down, and 
the young wife, with children at her knees, 
will realize a little what it isto be poor; 
and the husband, whose business has broken 
under the strain of living expenses, will 
realize a little what it is to marry a portion- 
less child of luxury. For she was really 
portionless. The European system of dower 
would have invested her fortune in the 
most secure, would have kept it religiously 
secured to her and her children, so that 
whatever vicissitudes attended the business 
of her husband, her living would have been 
secure.— The Methodist. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU. Messrs. Osgood and 
Company have issued in two large vol 
umes the autobiography of Miss Marti- 
neau, and Memorials by M. W. Chap- 
man. 

We do not propose now to speak of the 
intellectual and moral characteristics of this 
wonderful woman. We prefer to give full 
extracts so that she can speak for herself,and 
with the hope that these extracts will in- 
duce the readers of the JouRNAL to give 
the autobiography more careful attention. 

The childhood of Miss Martineau was 
clouded in consequence of her physical 
feebleness and peculiar temperament. She 
was a timid, shrinking, sensitive girl, and 
while naturally frank and yearning for the 
warmth which comes from expressed af- 
fection, she hid her feelings in her bosom, 
through fear and shyness. Her intercourse 
with the various members of her family 
was onc of unusual reserve, and the sketch 
which she gives of her childhood, is a les- 
son for mothers and elder sisters, and shows 
how wisely and tenderly the tife of a gush- 
ing girl should be nurtured. She early 
gave promise of unusual intellectual pow- 
ers, and while her brothers had the advan- 
tages of the best English schools and col- 
leges, she had to pick up her knowledge in 
a somewhat miscellaneous fashion. 

Early in life she had an ambition to be 
an wuthoress, and she gives an interesting 
description of her 


FIRST APPEARANCE IN PRINT. 


At one time when very much depressed 
her brother James,—now known as the 
great champion of spiritual philosophy in 
opposition to Tyndall and his co-thinkers— 
advised her to take refuge in anthorship. 
So she prepares and sends an article to the 
‘Monthly Repository,” signing it with the 
letter V. She had no idea it would be ac- 
cepted, but just before service time of a 
Sunday morning the ‘‘Monthly” was sent to 
the house, and with beating heart she 
opened it. Her heart thumped prodigious- 
ly on seeing the article, and among the no- 
tices to correspondents a request to hear 
more from V. of Norwich. The whole 
matter was a profound secret. 

“There is certainly,” she says, ‘‘some- 
thing entirely peculiar in the sensation of 
seeing one’s self in print for the first time: 
—the lines burn themselves upon the brain 
in away which black ink is incapable, 
in any other mode. So I felt that day, 
when I went about with my secret. I have 
said what my elder brother was to us,—-in 
what reverence we held him. He was just 
married, and he and his bride asked me to 
return from-chapel with them to tea. Af- 
ter tea he said, ‘Come now, I will read you 
something; and he held out his hand for 
the new ‘Repository,’ After glancing at it, 
he enclalapall ‘They have got anew hand 
here, Sister.” After a paragraph, he re- 
poses. ‘Ah, this is a new hand; they have 

ad nothing so good for a long while.’ (It 
would be impossible to convey to any who 
do not know the ‘‘Monthly Repository” of 
that day, how very small a compliment this 
was.) I was silent of course. At the end 
of the first column he exclaimed about the 
style, looking at me in some wonder at m 
being as stillas a mouse. Next (and well 
remember his tone, and thrill to it still) his 
words were—‘What afine sentence it is! 
Why, do you not think so?’ I mumbled 
out, sillily enough, that it did not seem any 
thing particular. ‘Then,’ said he,‘you were 
not listening. I will read it agvin. There, 
now!’ Ashe still got nothing out of me, 
he turned round upon me as we sat side by 
side on the sofa, with ‘Harriet what is the 
matter with you? I never knew you so 
slow to praise anything before.’ I replied 
in utter confusion,—‘I could never baffle 
anybody. The truth is that paper is mine.’ 
He made no reply; read on in silence, and 
spoke no more tilt was on my feet to come 
away. He then laid his hands on my shoul- 
der, and said gravely, (calling me, ‘dear,’ 
for the first time) ‘Now, dear, leave it to 
other women to make shirts and darn stock- 
ings; and do you devote yourself to this.’ 
I went home in a sort of dream, so that the 
squares of the pavement seemed to float be- 
fore my eyes. That evening made me an 
authoress.” 

Her progress was slow and steady, yet 
for some time, notwithstanding her broth- 
er’s exhortation, she continued working 
with her needle and with her pen until she 
won a place and name in literature. We 
pass over this interesting period of her au- 
tobiography. Here is what she says of 

MRS. BARBAULD. 

‘There was one apparition which kept 
alive in us a sense of what intellectual su- 
periority ought to be and to produce. Mrs. 
Barbauld came to Norwich now and then; 
and she always made her appearance 
presently at our house. In her early mar- 
ried life, before the happiness of the de- 
voted wife was broken up by her gentle 
husband’s insanity, she had helped him in 
his great school at Palgrave in Suffolk, by 
taking charge of the very little boys. 
William Taylor and my father had stood at 
her knee with their slates; and when they 
became men, and my father’s children were 
older than he was when she first knew him, 
she retained her interest in him, and ex- 
tended it to my mother and us. It wasa 
remarkable day for us when the comely, 
elderly lady, in her black silk cloak and bon- 
net, came and settled herself for a long 
morning chat. She used to insist on hold- 
ing skeins of silk for my mother to wind, 
or on winding, .while one of us children 





was the holder; and I well remember her 
gentle, lively voice, and the stamp of supe- 
riority on all she said. We knew she was 
very learned, and we saw she was graceful 
and playful and kindly and womanly; and 
we heard with swelling hearts the anecdotes 
of her heroism when in personal danger 
from her husband's hallucinations, and 
when it was scarcely possible to separate 
her from him, when her life and his poor 
chance of restoration required it. I still 
think her one ef the first writers in our 
language, and the best example we have of 
the benefits of a sound, classical education 
to a woman.” 
VAIN MEN. 

“T heard all my life of the vanity of wo- 
men as a subject of pity to men; but when 
I went to London, lo! I saw a vanity in 
high places which was never transcended 
by that of women in their lowliest ranks. 
There was Brougham, wincing under a 
newspaper criticisms, and playing the fool 
among silly women, There was Jeffrey, 
flirting with clever women, in long succes- 
sion. There was Bulwer on a sofa, spark- 
ling and languishing among a set of vota- 
ries—he and they dizened out, perfumed 
and presenting the nearest picture to a 
seraglio to be seen on British ground,—only 
the indifference of a hauteur of the lord of 
the harem being absent. There was poor 
Campbell, the poet, obtruding his senti- 
mentalities, amidst a quivering apprehen- 
sion of making himself ridiculous. He 
darted out of our house, and never came 
again, because, after warning, he sat down, 
in a room full of people, (all authors, as it 
happened,) on a low chair of my old aunt’s, 
which went very easily on castors, and 
which carried him back to the wall and re- 
bounded, of course making everybody 
laugh. Off went poor Campbell in a huff; 
and, well, as I had long known him, I 
never saw him again; and I was not very 
sorry, for his sentimentality was too soft, 
and his craving for praise too morbid to let 
him be an agreeable companion. On occa- 
sion of the cacastrophe, he came with about 
forty authors one morning to sign a peti- 
tion to Parliament for an International 
copyright law. Then there was Babbage, 
—less utterly dependent on opinion than 
some people suppose; but still, harping so 
much on thesubject as to warrant the severe 
judgment current in regard to his vanity. 
There was Edwin Landseer, a friendly and 
agreeable companion, but holding his cheer- 
fulness at the mercy of great folks’ gra- 
ciousness to him. To see him enter a 
room, curled and cravatted, and glancing 
round in anxiety about his reception, could 
not but make a woman wonder where 
among her own sex she could find a more 
palpable vanity; but then all that was for- 
gotten when one was sitting on a divan 
with him, seeing him play with the dog. 
Then there was Whewell grasping at praise 
for universal learning,—(omniscience being 
his foible, as Sydney Smith said,) and lik- 
ing female adoration, rough as was his 
nature with students, rivals and speculative 
opponents. I might instance more; but 
this is enough. The display was always to 
me most melancholy, for the detriment 
was so much greater than in the case of fe- 
male vanity. The circumstances of women 
render the vanity of literary women well 
nigh unavoidable, where the literary pur- 
suit and production are of a light kind; and 
the mischief (serious enough) may end with 
the deterioration of the individual. Lady 
Morgan, and Lady Davy, and Mrs. Austin, 
and Mrs. Jameson may make women blush 
and men smile and be insolent; and their 
gross and palpable vanities may help to 
lewer the position and discredit the pursuits 
of either men or women, while starving out 
their own natural powers; but these mis- 
chiefs are far less important than the blight- 
ing of promise and the forfeiture of a ca- 
reer, and the intercepting of national bless- 
ings, in the case of a Bulwer or a Brougham. 
A few really able women,—women sancti- 
fied by true genius and holy science,—a Jo- 
anna Baillie, a Somerville, a Browning,— 
quickly repair the mischief as regards the 
dignity of woman; and the time has not 
yet arrived when national interests are in- 
volved in the dignity of individual women 
of genius.” 

HER VISIT TO AMERICA. 

Probably the part of this autobiography 
which relates to her visit to this country 
will be read with the most interest by Amer- 
icans. Her estimates of our public men are 
noteworthy. ‘‘My dear woman,” said Mr. 
Webster to me at his own table, laying his 
finger on my arm to emphasize his words, 
“don’t you go and believe me to be ambi- 
tious. No man can despise that sort of 
thing more than Ido. I would not sacri- 
fice an hour of my ease for all the honors 
and powers in the world.” This was said 
years before the famous seventh of March 
speech in which he urged us to conquer our 
prejudices. Mr. Calhoun she respected be- 
cause he was honest. The openness and di- 
rectness of his conduct were at least respect- 
able. Mr. Clay never satisfied her of his 
sincerity on the great question of his time, 
‘*but there was much outside of that trying 
matter that was interesting and even honor- 
able ;—a genuine warmth, a capacity for en- 
thusiasm and vast political ability.” Miss 
Martineau’s experience in this country can- 





not now be read without a blush of shame 
at the condition of public sentiment. She 
was dogged and threatened simply because 
she thought and said slavery was wrong. 
In justice to the South, it should be said 
that as a whole the slave holders were more 
courteous than their northern allies. When 
in Philadelphia conversing with a lady she 
turned fell upon her with, ‘‘Can it be as 
your friend assures me? She says that if 
any young person known to you was attach- 
ed to anegro, you would not interfere to 
prevent their marrying.” I replied that I 
had no notion of interfering between people 
who were attached; that I had never con- 
templated the case she proposed; but that 1 
did not believe I should ever interfere with 
lovers proposing to marry—the conversa- 
tion run on in this train a little longer until 
the lady cried out with horror, ‘‘Then you 
are an Amalgamationist.” This afterwards 
was often repeated, but as Miss Martineau 
had learned the meaning of the word and 
visited the Sonth she never ‘‘failed to silence 
the cant by pointing to the rapidly increas- 
ing mulatto element of the population, and 
asking whether it was the priests service 
which made the difference between holy 
marriage and abhorred ‘‘amalgamation.” 
Her first intercourse with the abolitionists 
took place when she was staying in Ken- 
tucky on her way North. She received a 
long and large letter from Boston while 
visiting the Clay’s. ‘The hand was strong 
and flowing; the wording wonderfully terse, 
tlie . style wonderfully eloquent; but the 
whole appearing to me rather intrusive, and 
not a little fanatical.”” This was from Ma- 
ria Weston Chapman. To this she sent a 
“repulsive, cold, and hard” answer. Mrs. 
Chapman received her reply, and then her- 
self, ‘‘with a spirit of generosity, disinter- 
estedness and thorough nobleness which 
had a broad foundation for friendship be- 
tween us, whenever I should become worthy 
of it; but not one woman in a thousand, 
(and that one in a thousand only for the 
sake of the cause) would have ever address- 
ed me again after receiving my letter if my 
general impression of it is at all correct.” 
As Miss Martineau became better acquaint- 
ed with the abolitionists and their noble de- 
votion to the cause of human liberty she 
both esteemed and loved them, She came 
to Boston when the public mind was at 
white heat. Garrison had been mobbed and 
dragged through the streets towards the tar 
kettle, and was saved only by the clever 
management of a stout truckman. It was 
dangerous for a few ladies to meet in a pri- 
vate house to discuss the question and take 
measures to rouse the public mind, and be- 
cause she “presumed” to say a few word’ 
in commendation even the most respectable 
newspapers led by the Advertiser not only 
had rasping articles but the Advertiser quot- 
ed from the New York Courier and Inquir- 
er ‘‘those extracts being, to speak plainly, 

filthy.” The ‘‘exposure” of the Daily Adver- 
tiser called forth a vigorous private letter 
from Dr. Channing to the editor. It is well 
for us now to study this part of Miss Mar- 
tineau’s autobiography, because it will teach 
us the lesson of toleration. The tone of so- 
ciety at that time was corrupted by slavery, 
and we see how great a tyrant public opin- 
ion can be even in a republic, when the pas- 
sions and prejudices overule the conscience 
and reason. Itis a well known fact that in 
this country, and especially at the north 
there was not at this time much individual 
freedom. Opinion run in masses, and only 
the bravest dared to express convictions dif. 
fering from that which prevailed. The 
keenest and most philosophical observer of 
our people and institutions, De Tocqueville 
speaks of this peculiarity. Dr. Channing, 
in 1836 writes to James Freeman Clarke, 
then a young man preaching at Louisville, 
Kentucky, ‘‘Shall I say a word of evil of 
this good city of Boston? Among all its 
virtues it does not abound ina tolerant spir- 
it. The yoke of opinion is a heavy one, of- 
ten crushing individuality of judgment and 
action. A censorship, unfriendly to free 
exertion, is exercised over the pulpit, as 
well as over other concerns... We stand 
more in awe of one another than most peo- 
ple. Opinion is less individual, or runs 
more into masses, and often rules with a 
rod of iron.” If such was the spirit of in- 
tellectual Boston, it can easily be seen how 
it would act the tyrant when inflamed by 
passion as in the treatment of the abolition- 
ists. Now whether we smile or blush over 
the past, the lesson is fruitless if it does not 
beget in us a faith which will tolerate and 
give a hearing to every new reform, based 
on justice and a larger liberty. 

We must close our notice of Miss Mar- 
tineau’s visit to this country with something 
she says of 

MR. GARRISON. 

It was in 1832 that Garrison,apostle of one of 
the deepest and broadest causes of our centu- 
ry said these immortal words: ‘‘] am aware 
that many object to the severity of my lan- 
page: but is there not cause for severity? 

will be as harsh as truth, and as uncom. 
promising as justice. I am in earnest. I 
will not equivocate, I will not excuse, I will 
not retreat a single inch, and I will be 
heard.” This humble printer, so speaking, 
after the first taste of persecution, a quarter 
of a century ago, has made himself ‘‘heard” 
round the globe, and from pole to pole. 
There is no saying what fates and policies 
of nations were involved in those first utter- 
ances of his. The negroes first heard him, 





by some untraceable means; and the imme- 
diate consequences was the cessation of in- 
surrection. There were frequent risings of 
the slaves before; and there have been none 
since. But the lot of the negro race is by 
no means the only or the chief fate involved 
in the controversy. Every political and so- 
cial right of the white citizen has been im- 
perilled in the attempt to enforce silence on 
the subject of slavery. Garrison will be 
recognized hereafter, not only as at present, 
—as the Moses of the enslaved race, leading 
them out of their captivity,—but as more 
truly the founder of the republic than 
Washington himself. Under the first Pres- 
idents, democratic republicanism made a 
false start. I: has halted from the course, 
and the abolitionists are bringing it back to 
its starting post. If it is found capable of 
winning the race against old despotism and 
temporary accommodations ef constitution- 
al monarchy, the glory of the consumma- 
tion will be awarded more plentifully to the 
regenerators of the republic than to its origi- 
nators, great as they were; for they left in 
it a fatal compromise. 

These words were written before the civil 
war and emancipation. They ure none the 
less true. Miss Martineau then thought 
that as a nation we were inferior to our in- 
stitutions, and she feared the result. She 
regarded with deep concern ‘‘the manifest 
retrogression of the American people in 
their political and social character.” But of 
this and many other points we will speak in 
another issue. 8. W. B. 





In THE LEVANT; by Charles Dudley War- 
ner.. James R. Osgood, & Co. 

Mr. Warner retains in his travels the 
graceful playfulness, the quiet humor which 
won for him at the publishing of his first 
book, ‘‘“My Summer in a Garden,” so de- 
cided a place among the pleasant writers of 
the day, whom itis always a pleasure to 
mect. Quick thought, an appreciation of 
everything humorous, and none the less, 
much depth of feeling and good culture, 
make him a most agreeable traveling com- 
panion-—and those who read ‘‘In the Le- 
vant,” will feel that they are with him, 
whether making a voyage Jonah like, along 
the Syrian Coast, visiting Joppa and Jeru- 
salem with its sacred associations of the 
past, and its intense dirt, humbug and quar- 
rels of the present—going down to Jericho, 
or at any of the Scripture hallowed places 
in Palestine. Mr. Warner is at home in 
every spot in Judea—he has studied it with 
Bible in hand or heart, and brings with 
vividness before one the old Holy Land, 
with its wonders and beauty in contrast 
with its present desolation and the degrada- 
tion of itsinhabitants. Sometimes the book 
becomes tedious in its wanderings, the de- 
scriptions are often too long drawn out; but 
the dragoman Abd el Atti, and the Aby- 
sinnian boy Ahman always come in with 
their droll speeches to enliven the dreariest 
parts. Oneof the most amusing chapters 
is the one which gives an account of the 
justice Abd el Atti found in Beyrout. After 
taking the steamer Achille, there is no lack 
of interest; the voyage to the different is- 
lands, with their classic memories, which 
Mr. Warner seems to know as well as his 
Bible lore—Cypress and the account of Ces- 
nola and his explorations is specially inter- 
esting, as we Americans can congratulate 
ourselves upon having secured the treasures 
of art found by our enterprising consul, in 
the depths of the Paphian isle, Rhodes and 
Lesbos—Ephesus and the Dardanelles have 
each their story and their charm. The visit 
to Greece is very interesting, gives us a 
charming peep at Athens past and present, 
with much that is hopeful in the latter,if the 
tyranny of the Greek church could once be 
broken down. Mr. Warner shows himself 
an artist by his rapid werd sketching, as he 
brings before you the objects of most inter- 
est in every place he visits, grouping and 
selecting with admirable taste and effect. 
The book will well pay perusal. "eS 
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REDUCING WOMEN’S SALARIES. 








Many who hesitate to favor equal and im- 
partial Suffrage give a cordial assent to 
the statement (I had almust said axiom) that 
sex ought not to be a factor in determining 
the compensation paid for services rendered ; 
that if a woman does the same work in the 
same time and with the same degree of ex- 
cellence as a man, she should receive the 
same pay. This is certainly one plank in 
the Woman Suffrage platform. Assuming, 
then, the sympathy of the JouRNAL readers, 
I wish to call their attention to the manner 
in which a woman-worker has recently been 
treated. 

Our local newspapers have duly chronicled 
the fact that the cityof Chelsea has econ- 
omized in its educational department by 
adecided reduction in teachers’ salaries, the 


- indirect tax thus levied having, in many in- 


stances, become greater by successive reduc- 
tions from year to year. A prorata reduction, 
however unpleasant to the sufferers, has the 
merit of apparent justice, but the reduc- 
tions recently made in Chelséa, seem to 
have been based on some other foundation. 
The Principals of two of the thee gram- 
mar schools, men, received last year sala- 
ries of $1900; the remaining Principal, a 
woman, received $1500. The recent re- 
ductions take $100 from the salary of each 
of the men, and $300 from that of the wo- 
man. On $4300, the compined salaries of 
three men-principals (including the master 





of the high school,) the city has saved $309. 
it has saved an equal sum on the salary of 
its one woman-piincipal. This is a simple 
statement of the facts. Where is the jus. 
tice in taking one-nineteenth of his Salary 
from the man who votes, and one fifth of 
her already disproportionately small Salary 
from the woman, who is not represented at 
the polls? Perhaps I ought to add that Miss 
Hoyt, the lady referred to, has charge of g 
girls’ school. One of the other grammar 
schools is for boys, the other a mixed school. 
The pupils in the girls’ school outnumber 
those in the mixed school by more than g 
hundred and fifty. Miss Hoyt’s school js 
acknowledged to be in no respect behind the 
others, and no fault is found with her ad. 
ministration. In fact, her school has often 
received special commendation. 

It only remains for me to add, that two 
of the gentlemen who veted for this re. 
duction, which seems a direct insult to wo. 
man’s work, claim to be Woman Suffragist: 
one, at least, as appears from your paper of 
Feb. 10, is a member of the ‘‘Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association.” 

JustTivia, 

Boston, Mass. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. — 


New England Woman’s Club.—Monday, 
March 19,4P.m. Mrs. E. D. Cheney will speak on 
“Play,” Club tea at 6.30 Pp. m. 





Sunday Meetings for Women,.—aAt 4 
Park St., up one flight. Sunday, March 18th, at 3 
P.M. Speaker, Mrs. A. M. Diaz. Subject, ‘The De- 
velopment of Character in Schools.” All women cor- 
dially invited. 





Home Wanted,—aA little boy nine years old 
who has lived in the country, and is used to the ways 
of the farmers, needs a home where he can stay until 
he is eighteen or twenty-one, where he could be sent 
to school and have the usual advantages of a good 
New England home. He is strong, healthy, and good 
bey = 77) . Buthe has nohome. Apply to this office, 

Ww L. 8. 





Sea Airfor Mountain Air.—A family own- 
ing a pleasant summer residence near Far Rockaway, 
Long Island, one hour from New York; wishing 
for a change, would rent furnished for the summer, 
on reasonable terms, or would exchange the use of 
the place for July and August, for one in a good 
mountain neighborhood. The house is situated in a 
remarkably healthy and choice neigborhood, has 
13 rooms, 1} acres of ground, and large out-build- 
ings. A desirable place for a family with young 
children wishing to try sea air. 

Addrens, 8. E. BuackWeE., 

4t9, 53 East 20th St., New Yo.k. 

Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell will accep: 
invitations from local societies in Massachusetts, for 
one month, to give lectures to help raise money for 
work in Colorado. Her address is at this office. 

M. W. C. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 
Elizabeth Abbott Carleton, 
M.D. 


30 Union Park, Boston. 
Formerly Physician to the North End Mission 
ome. 

Late Lecturer in the Obstetrical College for Wo- 


men, London, England. 
Office hours—until 2 o'clock, P. m. 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 Tremont Street, Boston, 








has had a long and successful practice in Diseases of 
Women and Children. 

Treats Tumors mildly and successfully. 

Office hours from 8 to 9 Pp. M., and 2to 4 P. M. 





Harriet Clisby, M. D. 
498 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 9 to 11 a. mM. 





Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


"Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. m. to 5 Pp. m., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 











ADVERTISERS’ INDEX. 


Adjustable Treadle.—J. Bradford, 146 Tre- 
mont St., Boston. 


Books,.—James R. Osgood & Co., Lee & Shep- 
5 Lothrop & Co., Lockwood, Brooks & Co., 
ton. 


Ps eels Goldthwaite & Co., 169 Washing- 
n St. 


Dress Reform,—Miss H. L. Lang, 244 Hamil- 
ton Place, Boston. Mrs. H. 8. Hutchinson, 6 East 
Fourteenth St., New York. 


Furniture.—Shaw & Applin, 27 Sudbury St. 
Successors to Braman, Shaw & CO. 


Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Boston. 741 Broadway, New York. 


‘ Printing.—Gcorge H. Ellis, 101 Milk Street, Bos- 
on, 


Portrait Photographers.—Allen & Knowle, 
25 Winter St. 
Real Estate.—W. A. Smith, 22 School St. 
a Hostaurant.--Remel Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 
e . 


Sewing Machines.—Wilcox, Gibbs, & Co., 
658 Broadway, New York. 

Tea and Coffee,—Oriental Tea Company, © 
Court St. 

Woman’s Medical College.—128 Second 
Avenue, New York. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 
Wanted.—aA lady would like a position as reader, 
amenuensis, or private secretary to an elderly lady or 


i, Can furnish best of city references. 
ddress Miss E. G. H., this office. 








Fiom P.N Bodfish, Esq., of Wareham, Mass. 
“Asa remedy for lung affections, I consider Dr. 
Wistar’s BaLsaM oF WiLD Cuerry the par éxcel- 
lence of all the numerous patent medicines, and nev- 
er fail to recommend it to my friends who may be af- 
flicted. My mother and sister have both made use of 
the Batsam, and the effect has far exceeded our most 
sanguine expectations, completely restoring the form 
er, to the eurprise of her numerous friends, of a hard, 
dry cough which had nearly broken herdown. One 
has only to try this excellent remedy to become con- 
vinced of its manifold virtues.” 
50 cents and $1a bottle. Sold by all druggists. 
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